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FOUR MEN FOUR MILES HIGH is 


Looking for New Land 



A party of scientists from Oxford University has gone to Spitsbergen, and will survey the 
region from North Eastland to Franz Josef Land. They expect to' discover entirely new 
lands. Here we see the kinematograph operator, Mr. Mason, who will take moving pictures 
of this inhospitable region 


LITTLE MOTHER 

ISABEL BURNS OF NEW 
ZEALAND 

How She* Battled at Sea with 
the Angry Storm 

THE SPIRIT THAT OVERCOMES 

Isabel Burns lives in Christchurch, 
New Zealand. She is thirteen years old, 
and has four little brothers and sisters. 

All five were playing in a boat in 
Lyttelton Harbour, and did not realise 
that a storm was brewing. Suddenly 
they found themselves adrift and swept 
into .a heavy sea. It was all Isabel 
could do to keep the. boat head-on to 
the angry wa'. es rolling in. 

Soon she could see that a gale was 
coming up, and'there was no, help at 
hand. The' plight of the children had 
not yet been seen, Isabel knew that 
somehow she ..must get the boat into 
shelter. The little ones, pale with fright, 
clung to the tlhvarts, the. two-j'ear-old 
■baby huddled among'them: 

In the Teeth of the Gale 

Isabel took one' oar and gave the 
'eldest boy the other, and the two began 
the stupendous task of'getting the boat 
into the shelter'of Adderley.Head,’ 'whose' 
huge cliffs hold off the. wdnd from the 
■water below. They'liad to row in the 
■teeth of the gale. Inch by inch the little 
boat made headn-ay across the hungry 
water with its.precious freight.. 

After half an hour’s hard rowing thei 
boat was in the comparative shelter of 
the he'ad. Isabel dropped'the anchor. 
It was bitterly cold ; hail lashed in the 
wind ; and, though they were sheltered 
Irom the full, blast, .there was a heavy 
sea running, and the anchor dragged. 
Isabel and her brother worked hard with 
their oars to keep the boat in. 

By this time the boy’s hands were so 
benumbed that he could scarcely hold 
the oar ; and wdien a huge -wave snatched 
at it he could not keep it. With only 
one oar now, Isabel considered \vhat 
should be done. 

Fighting the Waves 

There was a good length of rope in the 
boat, and she decided to make it fast to 
the rocks. - That meant swimming 
through a hundred feet of icy water, 
with battling waves and masses of sea¬ 
weed to encounter, let alone the danger 
of being dashed on to the rocks. 

. Undaunted, Isabel took off her shoes 
and stockings, tied the line round her 
waist, and plunged in. She ■ swam 
heroically for a time, and then, realising 
that she had attempted an ii'nposs^bility, 
she turned back to the boat. But 
fatigue and bitter cold benumbed her 
whole body, and she clung to the gun¬ 
wale, unable to clamber in ; had not 
a heavy sea rolled her into the boat, the 
brave girl must have gone under. 

By this time a tug was racing to their 
rescue. Isabel saw it coming and, trying 
to quieten the terrified children, so that 


she could hear orders from the tug, she 
began, -wdth one oar, to work the boat 
out from the shore. A heavy hailstorm 
was now driving down the wind. 

As soon as the tug was near enough a 
rope was thrown to the boat. The boy 
took' it and fastened it, Isabel never 
ceasing to ^vork the little craft to keep 
it head-on to the waves. Quickly the 
tug swung round, and the boat was lieav- 
ing and dipping alongside. One of the 
deck hands was jumping in when a 
heavy sea swept the boat astern. The 
man went overboard. Just in time, as 
he was being washed toward the pro¬ 
pellers, the skipper stopped the engines, 
and the man was saved. 

Isabel was still working to keep lier 
boat in position. Soon she was alongside 
the tug again, and facing the terrible 
danger of being swamped. But one by 
one, the baby first, the children were 
hauled up into safety by the sailors, who 


bent low to seize the frozen little arms. 
Last of. all came Isabel. Her teeth- 
were chattering and the icy wind was in 
her sodden clothes, and the hail beat her 
facej but she' managed to smile. She 
had saved “ the children." 

A BRIDGE FALLS DOWN 

A remarkable collapse of a disused 
brick-built railway' viaduct has occurred 
at Pye Hill, near Nottingham. 

Fifty years ago the bridge was built 
v,'ith the intention of forming a junction 
of the Great Northern line with the 
Midland Railway at Pye Bridge. The 
scheme fell through,' however, after the 
erection of the viaduct, which was left 
derelict. 

When the bridge crashed, it fell with 
a roar like thunderj followed by a cloud of 
dust. Over looo tons o,f masonry fell, 
the debris completely blocking the 
course of the River Erewasli. 


THE GREAT BALLOON 
RAGE 

BELGIAN WINS AGAIN 

The Englishman Who Put a 
French Town in Darkness 

ROPE ON FIRE 

For the third time in succession the 
balloon race for the Gordon Bennett 
Cup has been won by the Belgian 
aeronaut De Muyter, and as a result 
he has now woiy complete possession of 
the famous trophy outright.; , 

The race started frpm Brussels, and 
at one time De IMuyter was given up 
for lost, all trace of him, having dis¬ 
appeared. Then suddenly, after over 
43 hours, his balloon. appeared like a 
giant ball out of the fog, and he landed 
at St. Abb’s Head, ten miles north of 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Few people saw the landing, for. the 
district is far removed from any villagei 
The nearest is Reston, and to that place 
the aeronaut with his deflated balloon 
was conveyed’ by itiotbr-car. He stayed 
there for the night, and then went On to 
Edinburgh:' The news of his safe arrival 
and of his success gave enormous joy 
in Brussels, where the long anxiety as 
to his fate had made his friends ex¬ 
tremely depressed. ^ ‘ 

A Frightened Crowd 

There were sixteen competing bal 
loons, and they, landed, all over northern 
Europe—in Britain, France, :Swede;n, 
and so on. The most exciting adventure 
was that of the English, balloon Mar¬ 
garet, which was piloted by Mr. Charles 
Berry, of Surbiton. - . 

After an uneventful voyage over 
St. Quentin and Dieppe, the aeronaut 
decided to come down near Pourville, 
■and the children of the little,town, xyith 
some of the older people, seized 'a rope 
let down from the balloon.. But a 
jerk frightened the people and they- all 
let go 'together.’' The ’aeronaut was 
aniused, but, seeing trees ahead, he' had 
to rise aga,in. Then, to his alarm, he 
found ■ he was drifting towards ' the 
electric power station. It was a perilous 
situation for if he struck the buildings or 
wires his balloon would almost certainly 
be wrecked. . i - - 

. The Fire Danger / 

, With frantic haste he flung overboard 
all the ballast and everything movable, 
and the balloon soared just above the 
buildings. But a new danger suddenly 
arose, for the tow rope struck the high- 
tension wires, and the rope caught fire. 
Fortunately, the aeronaut was able to 
cut away the line before the fire reached 
the basket, but the adventure was not 
finished. By striking the wires of the 
power station the rope of the balloo'.! 
put the whole town of Pourville in¬ 
stantly in darkness ! 

The balloonist afterwards landed quite 
safely, having covered altogether a dis¬ 
tance of 700 miles. Picture on page r.? 
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NEW HOPE FOR 
EUROPE 

FRANCE AND BRITAIN 
CLOSER TOGETHER 

Both Premiers for the League 
of Nations 

POLITICAL IDEAS IN FRANCE 

The hopes of continued friendly co¬ 
operation between France and Britain 
are apparently not to be disappointed. 

The French and British Prime Ministers 
have met at Chequers and agreed to 
summon 'an important conference in 
London in July. They have also agreed 
to be together at the next meeting of 
the League of Nations Assembly at 
Genev'a, in September. This will make 
the occasion perhaps the 'most im¬ 
portant gathering yet held of the 
League,' and it is felt possible that Ger¬ 
many may be invited to join the League. 

The new French Premier, M. Herriot, 
has made a very interesting statement 
of policy to the Chamber. What is most 
striking about the reforms he proposes 
at home is the close resemblance of 
many of them to reforms we have made 
in Britain over a number of years. 

iM. Flerriot wants to establish, for 
instance, a system, insuring workmen 
and peasants against unemployment, 
sickness, old age, and disablement; 
and he wants the children’s opportuni¬ 
ties of higher education to depend, not 
on the w'ealth of their parents, but on 
their own capacities. We have gone 
some way in both these directions. 

Settling with Germany 

The French Prime Minister also wants 
to readjust the income-tax so that those 
best able to bear it shall pay their full 
share, and also to reduce indirect taxa¬ 
tion. He wants to maintain the eight 
hours’ day and ’ to confirm the other 
labour conventions passed at W’ashing- 
ton and Geneva by the Conferences of 
the League of Nations. ■ • 

As to foreign policy, M. Herriot stands 
for a settlement with Germany oh the 
lines of the Experts’ Report., He is 
ready to restore German civil control 
in the Ruhr and the Rhineland, and he 
promises release of German political 
prisoners and reinstatement of Gei'mans 
wdio have been expelled for obeying the 
laws of their owni Government. 

But French soldiers are to remain in 
the Ruhr till the new reparatioris 
machinery has actually been set up.' 


DOGGIE AND HIS BONE 
A Little Scene in the Great City 

Could any other country but England 
be the scene of the little comedy 
enacted the other day in Holborn, one 
of London’s busiest streets ? 

A puppy “of no known breed,’’ but 
covered with black fuzzy hair, through 
which bright eyes gleamed,- decided to 
bury a favourite bone in a heap of 
gravel spilt from a gravel bin in the 
middle of the road. 

Two buses and a taxi had to swerve 
to avoid him as he crossed. Digging 
his hole, he obstructed the traffic again 
with the hinder half of him, a policeman 
waving the buses to one side. Many 
drivers stopped . to watch and an in¬ 
terested crowd packed 'the pavement. 

The burial completed, the traffic 
was stopped to allow puppy to regain 
the kerb, after which the business of 
London was resumed. 

Two small boys dashed forward to 
get the bone, but the policeman sternly 
forbade them, and the bone lay secure 
till puppy came back for it. 


SMUTS OUT OF 
POWER 

NEW GOVERNMENT FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Sweeping Change Comes Over 
the Transvaal 

A PACT AND WHAT IT MEANS 

General Smuts has been heavily 
defeated in the South African General 
Election. A majority of six in a House 
of 135 members has been converted 
into a minority of 20. 

The Nationalist Party, composed of 
Boer Republicans, now has about 60 
members—not half a dozen more than 
the South African Party, made up of the 
Boer and British followers of Smuts. 
But the Labour Party, with 18 members, 
holds the balance between them, and 
by a pact with the Nationalists will put 
that party in power. 

By this pact the Nationalists have 
agreed to drop the Republican issue for 
this Parliament, and the Labour Party 
have postponed in like manner their 
Socialist schemes. Without these self- 
denials neither party would have 
gained the success that is now' theirs ; 
and w'ith them it is hard to see how their 
victory can bring any great changes. 

Defeated Ministers 

The remarkable feature of the election 
results is that practically all the Oppo¬ 
sition gains have been made in the 
Transvaal—Labour in the towns and 
the Nationalists in the country. Were 
it not for the pledge about republicanism 
and separation the fact would be of ill 
omen for the future. 

General Smuts and two other leading 
Ministers are themselves among the 
defeated candidates, but the General 
has had a dozen offers of new seats, and 
will doubtless bo back very-soon. He 
has been in office continuously since the 
Union was established, and he and 
his party will probably be refreshed and 
strengthened by a spell in Opposition. 

The country evidently wanted a 
change, but it is prophesied that it will 
want another before long., 

SCOUTS FROM UNDER 
THE SOUTHERN CROSS 
A Merry Troop in London 

" Watch Your Step ! ’’ is the cry of 
the Australian Boy Scouts now iii 
London for the summer. - 

They have never seen anything 
“ down under ’’ to compare with the 
traffic here. The Tubes and their 
escalators are also a source of wonder 
and enjoyinent. 

There are 140 Scouts in the expedi¬ 
tion; . 78 from New . South Wales, 22 
from Queensland, and 40 more from 
Victoria and the other States. They 
are all Scouts of two. years’ service, 
from 14 to 18, and most of them have 
paid, their own expenses. ' - • 

Troop-leader Craigo, a tall, fair, lithe, 
well-built youth of 16, explained that 
when the. Scouts W'ent to see. the tomb 
of the Unknown Warrior, ’impressed as 
they were with the solemn and beautiful 
surroundings, what tliey felt most was 
that this might be the resting-place of 
a Chinese, an Indian, a Maori, or any 
member of the British Empire, who, 
perhaps,-had never seen England. The 
Cenotaph set their thoughts reverently 
towards the brave men and w'omen 
who had died that Britain might be free. 

The Scouts are quartered, at the 
Polytechnic annexe in Little Titchfield 
Street. Every day excursions are 
arranged for them by Australia House. 
They are going everywhere, seeing 
everything, and will visit Denmark, 
where British' Scouts Irad ,a .glorious 
camp last year, Picture on page 12 


Two brown trout have been caught in 
the London Doclcs, • 

Anglo-Saxon coins of Canute’s time 
have been found on Stein Island, Norway. 

President Doumergue is the first 
Protestant President France has ever had. 

'A lark’s nest with four eggs has been 
found in a loaded coal truck at Coalville, 
in Leicestershire. , . ' 

;£ip,ooo has been raised already for 
charity in entrance fees for the Queen’s 
Doll’s House at Wembley. 

The organist of Lichfield Cathedral 
has resigned after 43 j'ears of service. 
He is the third in 117 years 

Where German Money Goes 

It is estimated that 150,000 German 
tourists have been travelling in Italy 
this year. 

The Field of Doing Good 

“ The field of doing good knows no 
nationality,” said Lord Byng, Governor- 
General of Canada, at Ottawa recently. 

Great Ptejeon Race 

Ten thousand pigeons, worth ;^i5,ooo, 
were recently sent from Scotland and the 
North of ’-England to IMons, in Belgium, 
and let loose for a race home. • 



The two Prime Ministers, M. Herriot of 
France and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, meet 
at Chequers. See first column 


America’s Wealth 

The United States Census Bureau 
estimates that nation's wealth at over 
80,000 million pounds. In 1912 it was 
only 38,000 millions. 

Turkey’s Royal Jewels 

It is being suggested in Turkey that 
the jewels and objects of art in the Old 
Seraglio Palace, which is to be opened as 
a museum, should be sold for revenue. 

Oxford and Disarmament 

The Oxford Union, after hearing an 
adverse speech by Lord Birkenhead, 
passed a resolution that “ Disarma¬ 
ment is the best security for Peace.” 

83 

1 ”^ William Robinson, the oldest 
resident of IMansfield Woodhouse, Notts, 
is 88. He has lived 88 years at 88, High 
Street. A local Jlethodist preacher, he’ 
has preached 4088 sermons. 

Posting Telegrams 

The French postal authorities an¬ 
nounce'tha;t in future telegrams, with 
stamps affixed, may be dropped into 
ordinary letter-boxes for despatch when 
collected by the postman. 

France and Her Writers 

In France a Supreme Council of 
Letters is being formed to study 
matters affecting the moral and'material 
interests of writers and the intellectual 
life of the country. 

;' , 1 At the Universities 

It is estimated that in Germany, one 
in 275 of the population has a university 
training ; iri Scotland one in 532 ; in 
the United States one in 2000 ; and in 
England one in 3700. 

A Great Host Saved From.Famine 

The American Relief Association 
claims that it saved more lives during- 
the Russian famine than were destroyed 
in Europe during the Great War. At 
one time they fed ten millions a day. 

The Future of the White Race 

The famous Dr. C. W. Eliot, once 
President of Harvard University, de¬ 
clares that the survival of the while race 
and white civilisation depends on the 
enforcement of the Prohibition law. 


LINER’S RAGE FOR 
LIFE 

Two Thousand People 
in Peril 

HOW A GIANT SHIP 
REACHED PORT 

The great Canadian Pacific liner 
Metagama, carrying over 2000 people, 
has had a narrow escape of sharing the 
Titanic’s fate. ' 

She was approaching Cape Race, 
Newfoundland, with 1760 . emigrants 
and a crew of 300 on board, when she 
was run into in a fog by the Italian 
vessel Clara Camus; which, after whist¬ 
ling, backed and disappeared. 

IMost of the Metagama’s passengers 
were having breakfast at the time of 
the collision, and the first warning they 
received was the terrific crash when the 
Italian ship ran into the liner. The 
force of the impact threw the vessel 
ov'er, and to lift her starboard side, 
where a great hole had been rent, the 
water-ballast tanks on the port side 
were floated, and this gave her a list of 
30 degrees to that side. 

A Thrilling Story 

The pump.s were set. working imme- 
dia'tely and the engines were driv’en at 
full speed, the captain’s idea being to 
get his vessel into St, John’s, New¬ 
foundland, before she sank. When the 
crash came.the passengers rushed up 
on deck, but there was no panic and 
they were soon quieted' the splendid 
behaviour of the crew giving them coii-^ 
fidence. ' ■ 

At last, after one of the most perilous 
and thrilling journeys in the annals of 
the Atlantic, the IMetagama limped 
into St. John’s, but it was ifi a sinking 
condition, and the captain was com¬ 
pelled to run his’ ship on a mud bank 
to save her from going down. Then 
the passengers were transferred to the 
liner Montreal and landed, after a mar¬ 
vellous example of pluck and common- 
sense on the part of passengers and crow. 


THE'MAYFLY’S LITTLE 
LIFE 

A Flight that Lasts an Hour 

To anglers no insect is so interesting 
as the ilayfly, which dances away its 
little life in a few, hours in the early 
days of June. 

It seems odd that it shoidd be called 
the Mayfly when it is a June insect, 
but it was so-named by anglers in the 
old days before the Calendar ■ was re¬ 
formed in 1752 ; then it used to appear 
with great regularity on or about 
May 19. . When the famous eleven days 
were subtracted from all the dates "of 
the year, the ^layfly’s j'early appear¬ 
ance became about eleven days later in 
the Calendar, so that June i, which is now 
'its official date, is aboiit the same as 
the May 19 when it used to be expected. 

All the Mayflies, keep to their calen¬ 
dar with extraordinary rcgularit}', 
though above the more northerly streams 
they sometimes appear later, especially 
in cold summers. All are alike in the 
shortness of their aerial lives. They 
spend two or three years in the water as 
aquatic larvae’, feeding, growing, de¬ 
veloping, moulting, then developing 
again and ripening, till the;/ burst in 
splendour and in shinin.g -sviugs to skim 
above their rvatcry nursery. 

They do not skim long. The fish are 
swift to gobble them up, but even if no 
such mishap befalls them they live at 
the most one or two days. 

Professor J, A. Thomson has just noted 
a peculiar kind of iMayfly in which the 
aerial life is never more than an hour. 
It almost takes one’s breath away—the 
years spent in preparation, then glorious 
flight and Ireedoin for an hour ! 
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ARE THE CONTINENTS 
CAPSIZING ? 

COASTS SINKING AND 
RISING 

Eastern Empire on the Edge of 
a Precipice 

STARTLING EARTHQUAKE 
THEORY 

. When we wish to suggest that some¬ 
thing is immovable we saj- it is as firm 
as a rock. But, according to the latest 
theory of the Earth’s crust, the rocks 
are anything but firm. 

They and the continents of which 
they form a part are simply floating on 
a sea of ratlier plastic material, solid 
enough to all appearance but yielding 
slowly to long-continued forces. The 
continents and mountains, indeed,- are 
said to be like icebergs floating in the 
sea, and, like the icebergs, they are 
tra\-elling and even capsizing. 

This flotation theory of the Earth has 
already been referred to in the C.N. 
It was first suggested by Professor 
Wegener, but it has been carried farther 
by Professor Joly, F.R.S., of Dublin, and 
Sir Oliver Lodge has been explaining it 
for unscientific people. 

Movements of a Floating Body 

He gives a startling explanation of the 
fact that some coasts are slowly sinking 
into the sea while others are rising, and 
this he believes to be due to the cap¬ 
sizing of the continents. 

At a considerable depth in the crust 
of the Earth there is, he says, a vast ac¬ 
cumulation of material in a plastic state, 
and as the continents float on this they 
are liable to slow and regular move- 
•ments, similar to those which would be 
experienced more rapidly by any ordi- 
nart' floating body like an iceberg. 

Some parts rise while opposite pajrts 
sink, and so we are able to understand 
why in England, for example, some 
parts of the coast are rising and the sea 
retreating, while in other parts the sea 
is encroaching and the land sinking. 
This is going on all over the world. 

Upsetting the Equilibrium 

As in a floating iceberg there is an 
equilibrium which, if upset, causes the 
berg to turn over, so the continent of 
America is floating in equilibrium with 
a high range of mountains, the Andes, 
balancing on the west the great river 
plains of Brazil and Argentina on the east. 

But the rivers are constantly wearing 
away the mountains and carrying their 
material down to the plains, with the 
result that the equilibrium is gradually 
being upset. 

The consequence is that the east , side 
of the continent is getting heavier and 
the west lighter, and as a melting iceberg 
changes its form and balance, so the con¬ 
tinent is capsizing, though very slowly. 

The east side of America is un¬ 
doubtedly sinking, while a great part of 
the western coast is as surely rising. In 
other words, America is rinming over. 

The Strain on the Edges 

As the continent tilts p great strain is 
put upon it at the edges ; the solid mass 
strains until at last it gives way. A frac¬ 
ture suddenly occurs and part of it falls 
back, the breakage occurring w-here the 
ground is being forced up. Thus we have 
an explanation of why it is that coasts 
near a range of mountains are so often 
earthquake regions, as in America. 

The Wegener theory also explains the 
formation of great mountain ranges 
like the Andes. The solid continents are 
slipping over their plastic bases w-est- 
ward, in a direction opposite to the rota¬ 
tion of the Earth. The slipping conti¬ 
nent tends to crumple on its advancing 
side, hence the formation of the Rocky 
Mountains and Andes. 

Japan, Sir Oliver Lodge explains, is 
situated on the edge of a precipice 
which slopes down sharply into the 
depths of the Pacific Ocean, and, the 
gradient being very steep, it is liable to 
sudden collapses. This explains the 
frequent earthquakes in Japan. 


INDIA AT WEMBLEY 





A general view of the Indian Pavilion 




Indian weavers at the loom 


A wonderful example of Indian carving 


An Indian artist at work 



Fine examples of Indian handicraft 


The Indian building at Wembley is one of the most picturesque and magnificent in the 
whole of the Exhibition, and contains a representative collection of Indian products. Natives 
are also seen at work, and these pictures will give C.N. readers some idea of what this part of 
the British Empire Exhibition is like 


OLD LONDON 

How It Appears and 
Disappears 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S AND ITS 
MANY CHANGES 

St. Bartholomew the Great, the old, 
old church which looked on the fires of 
Smithfield, and was itself saved from 
the Fire of London, is always recalling 
memories of the ancient City. 

It is now in the care of pious hands 
which, by continually clearing away the 
buildings and outhouses fastened on to 
its sacred precincts in the course of 
hundreds of years, are restoring for us 
the vision of it that its buiiders had. 

Buried Under London 

Quite lately some new bays of the 
cloister have been unearthed. “ Un¬ 
earthed ” is the right word, for in three 
hundred years the dirt of London had 
settled six feet deep on the cloister floor! 

In ovir ow'n time the great old Priory 
of St. Bartholomew" has been cleansed 
of sheds and stables and unwanted 
bricks and mortar that had been allowed 
to lean up against it and hide it. The 
old timbered gateway, which is no^v 
seen from Smithfield, was covered up 
till a few years ago. Legs than twenty 
years ago stables still occupied the 
cloisters, but the stable-keepers were 
persuaded to go and the stables have 
gone with them. Thirty years ago there 
was a blacksmith’s forge where the north 
transept and its porch now stand. 

The Last of Cloth Fair 

But, while we may be glad and grateful 
for the bringing back to sight of this 
beautiful old ecclesiastical building, we 
may perhaps spare a sigh for the disap¬ 
pearance of workaday old London with 
which its restoration is accompanied. 
Side by side wdth St. Bartholomew’s was 
Cloth Fair, the last, w’e think the very 
last, bit of that London which before-the 
Great Fire was a town of narrow, 
crooked streets, crooked and dirty below, 
with houses that leaned their wooden top 
storeys towards one another, so that 
neighbours in the attics could almost 
shake hands across the street. 

The houses and the stables and the 
blacksmith’s forge all crowded up against 
the church, and when the church de¬ 
cayed, stepped right into its cloisters 
and porches and transept—where the 
newcomers dwelt like pigeons or house- 
martins. That, too, was old London as 
it lived, but it is a kind of old London 
that no restoration can bring back. 

THE STONE CROCODILE 
Negro Republic Wants It 

The things a Government must in¬ 
terest itself in from time to time arc 
very queer. The German Government 
is considering a very curious application 
from the authorities in Liberia, the 
Negro Republic of West Africa. 

A Crcrmaii explorer some years ago 
uneartlied tliere an ancient stone carving 
rudely shaped like a crocodile without a 
tail, and brought it home. But now the 
Liberian Government wants it back, and 
for a very strange reason. 

The stone w-as originally a fetish, but 
was found to bring ill-luck, and that 
was why it was buried. One suppose! 
that, having been resurrected, its evil 
power is believed to have returned, 
Yet one would have imagined it would 
have less power over Liberians in a 
museum in Berlin than in Ifiberia itself, 
howe\'er deeply buried. 

But perhaps, after all, Liberia wants 
it for a museum of its own. 
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A TUNNEL OF QUEER 
; LiFE 

THE FINEST THING AT 

Curious Creatures in the Sea 
Water of London Town' 

MARVELS OF EVOLUTION 

One of the most delightful things in 
London is the Aquarium at the Zoo. .. 

Even wonderful Wembley has nothing 
to compare with it.- We tried it the 
other day on a girl of twelve, after she. 
had been to Wembley. The Aquarium, 
she said, beat Wembley into a cocked hat. 

You enter through turnstiles, turning 
your back on screaming parrots, on the 
monkey-house, and' on sunlight. You 
find yourself in a cavernous gloom. 
Very dimly you discern-a path stretch¬ 
ing away in front of you, curving as it 
goes, and soon losing itself in darkness. 
You advance gingerly. A luminous 
light appears on your right side. It 
is the first of the tanks, let into the wall 
of the cavern. 

Streams of Silvery Bubbles 

Each of these tanks is lighted by in¬ 
visible lamps from above. Beautiful 
seaweeds grow in them, and reach 
upward to the light. Little streams of 
silvery bubbles pour down into the 
water on the left side and the right, 
showing where the air is being pumped 
down to the queer creatures moving 
among the rocks and the weeds. 

And what queer creatures they are ! 
You may -see huge conger eels and 
dreadful crabs and immense blue 
lobsters and lumbering old turtles 
moving about as if no one were looldng 
at them. And you may see some of 
the tiniest fish in the world, darting to 
and fro with such obvious happiness 
that it does you good to see them. And 
you may see fish of such unimaginable 
beauty as to make you wonder whether 
a Bird of Paradise is quite so lovely a 
thing as you have always imagined. 

An Interesting Encounter 

At one of these tanks we had an in¬ 
teresting encounter. We were observed 
by a little fish, shaped rather like a 
plaice, which instantly swam towards 
us, regarded us through the glass, and 
then made a fearful face at us—a face 
which rather resembled that of "a 
Pekingese. We thought that etiquette 
required of us to pay it a like compli¬ 
ment. And so we blew out our cheeks, 
raised our eyebrows, and shot our 
faces towards the glass. The fish with¬ 
drew for an instant. Then, opening its 
mouth, protruding its eyes, and blow¬ 
ing out its throat till it was the size of 
a pea, it darted at us once again, look¬ 
ing more like an irate Pekingese than 
before.. So we went on for several 
minutes, till laughter made us weary. 

Life Expressing Itself 

But the total effect of a visit to this 
wonderful Aquarium is to set the mind 
thinking as it never thought before 
about the amazing marvels of evolu¬ 
tion. All these so different and so 
extraordinary creatures represent a 
very early efiort of Life to express 
itself in matter. What a triumph they 
witness to, and what difficulties, what 
mistakes, what infinite efforts ; and 
beyond all this is the later effort of 
Life on land—birds, animals, IMan— 
representing millions and millions of 
years. What beauty and power had 
been reached in the ocean before ever 
a creature crawled laboriously over a 
muddy -Earth. 

Can any of us think about this tre¬ 
mendous creative effort of I.ife without 
- longing to know how it first started and 
what is its final purpose ? Such a 
longing as this is one of our warrants for 
.believing in immortality. We want,to 
know. We deserve to know—those* of 
us who love beauty and are reverent 
before almighty Power. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S 
CALL FOR HOME RULE 

Catalonia and Spain 

A^EAL to the league 

It Yyill be. interesting to see the'end. 
of the appeal to the League of Nations, 
on behalf of Catalonia; for intervention 
against the Government of Spain. The 
League Council is specially charged with 
the protection of racial minorities, and 
Spain is represented on the Council. 

The people of Catalonia,' an important 
industrial district in the: north-eastern 
portion of Spain, have a language and 
national traditions of their own. They 
a,ccuse the Spanish Government of 
putting intolerable burdens upon them, 
■yvhich the petitioners say must cause 
bloodshed if they are not removed. 

A vote in -1918 showed an over¬ 
whelming majority in favour of self- 
government, and it was believed that 
General Prim'o de Rivera, when he 
became Spanish Dictator, was sym¬ 
pathetic to their claims. Yet he has 
since expelled all the elected members 
of their Provincial Council and replaced 
them with nominees of his ow-n ; and 
he has forbidden the use of their lan¬ 
guage even side by side with the official 
Castilian tongue. 

The procedure at Geneva for dealing 
with an application like this is elaborate. 
It has to be submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment complained against, first for any 
objections and then for any reply, and 
then it goes through various stages of 
examination and consideration, while 
there is a final right of appeal to the 
Hague Tribunal. This application may 
have far-reaching consequences. 

THE QUEEN’S DOLL’S 
HOUSE 

Everybody’s Book About It 

The great multitude of people who are 
looking with astonishment on the 
Queen’s Doll’s House at Wembley, and 
who cannot afiord to buy the six-guinea 
book about it, tvill be delighted to have' 
as a remembrance the 5s. book published 
for the Daily Telegraph by Methuen’s. 

It is a most e.xcellent volume, in which 
Mr. A. C. Benson and Sir Lawrence 
Weaver have summarised the larger 
volume so that we can all afford to have 
a book about this wonderful house. All 
the profits made from tlie sale of this 
book are given to charities selected by 
the Queen, so that in buying “ Every¬ 
body’s Book of the Queen’s Doll’s 
House ” everybody is helping everybody, 
which is just as it should be. 

TWO GREAT TUNNELS 
Linking Up the Cities 

Work has just been started on two 
wonderful tunnels in America. 

One is a tunnel through the Rockies 
in Colorado, .six miles long, costing 
£1,^00,000, and providing a direct route 
between Denver and Salt Lake City.. 

The construction of the other tunnel 
will be a still more wonderful feat. It is 
also a railroad tunnel, and will cross 
underneath the Narrows, New York. 
The total length under both land and 
water will be nearly 30,000 feet, and the- 
project is to cost several million pounds, 
as the tunnel is to be a double-rtracked 
one, linking two important industrial 
districts in the vicinity of New York City. 

LONG TREK OF 40 HORSES 
Calgary Makes a Record 

What is said to be the largest horse 
team on record recently hauled 33 tons 
of grain into Calgary, Canada, from a 
town seventy miles away. 

There were forty horses in the team, 
and they were driven in twenty tandem 
pairs. The journey took about four 
days, and has created a great deal of 
comment in the district. 


THE "LETTER 
EXCHANGE 

1000 C.N. Readers Making 
Friends, with France 
PREPARING FOR A PEACEFUL 
GENERATION 

We are glad to publish the following letter 
concerning the Letter Exchange ■ suggested 
between 'C. N. readers in this country and 
France. It is from M. Philibert, Director of 
the London Bureau of the Universites et 
ficoles Fraufaises, 50, Russell Square, W.C.t. 

We ask our readers to be patient if there are 
not enough French names to go round yet. 

You will be pleased to hear that within 
a few days we have received from C.N. 
readers a thousand letters asking for 
Erench Correspondents. 

We are making up the lists as quickly 
as possible, and will send thern to Paris. 
From there they ivill be distributed in 
the different schools. Of course, all 
that will take time, and I beg your young 
readers to be a little patient. Should 
they have to wait too long, I would ask 
them to write to me personally. I will do 
my best to see they are not forgotten. 

Some of the older correspondents seem 
to think that the exchange of correspon¬ 
dence is not intended for’them. That 
is quite wrong. We have plenty of 
French girls and boys from 16 to 19 in 
our Lycees and Colleges, who will be only 
too glad to have this opportunity of 
coming into contact with their British 
friends. 

I have read practically every applica¬ 
tion we have received, and have been 
much touched by the spirit of all the 
letters. They come from girls and boys 
with a very alert mind and a heart flow¬ 
ing with sympathy for their French 
comrades. This is splendid, and augurs 
well for the future. 

Allow me, therefore, to express to you 
my very deep gratitude for the generous 
initiative you have taken. 

THE POWER-RAY 
Harnessing the Invisible Forces 

There is a boom in the invisible rays 
which have lately been associated with 
the name of Mr. Grindell Matthews. 

Professor Andrade, one of the 
Government experts appointed to see 
what Mr. Grindell Matthews could do, 
has exhibited at Woolwich the action 
of a ray with some of the same proper¬ 
ties. Professor Andrade was careful to 
explain that his ray was not powerful 
enough to kill anyone, but it would light 
up disconnected neon bulb lamps when 
directed on to them, and it put out of 
action the ignition set of a small motor. 

Another electrician, Professor H. F. 
Trewman, has exhibited a device of 
which he did not explain the action, 
but which mysteriously starts a small 
motor. He exhibited merely a small 
box with a hole through which the ray 
emerges,. and which gets into action 
when a thin beam of electric light is 
directed on it. 

Quite clearly there are rays of electric 
power which can be directed. - The 
future will show how powerful they can 
be made and the extent of their uses. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Queer Memorial to a Mistaken 
Man 

“ This shaft is for Jeff Davis ” is the 
headline over a picture of a tall square 
pUlar, 351 feet high, which has been 
erect^ at his birthplace, Fairview, 
Kentucky, to the memory of Jefferson 
Davis, the ' unfortunate leader and 
only President of the Confederate 
States, which rebelled against the Union 
and caused the American Civil War. 

There is nothing very beautiful about 
“ this stately obelisk.” Its only merit 
seems to be its height. And even that is 
i less than the Washington monument at 
j Mount Vernon. But perhaps to make it 
higher than that would have been dis¬ 
loyal to the first President of a- yet 
^ greater Republic. 


THE MEN ON THE 
HEIGHTS 

How Nature Looks After 
Them 

REMARKABLE CHANGES 
THAT TAKE PLACE 

A wonderful change which takes place 
,in the chemistry of the body among men 
living at great heights was described the 
■other day by Professor Barcroft at the 
Royal Institution. 

!Mounfain air is rarefied, and a man 
living in it has never at his command 
the same po-vvers as a man living at sea 
level. But the red colouring matter in his 
blood acquires a much greater power of 
absorbing oxygen. 

Without knowing it, the mountain 
man breathes deeper and more quickly, 
and as a result of many generations 
some of these men have developed a 
barrel-shaped chest which enables them 
to breathe, despite their short stature 
of 5 feet 2 inches, as much air as the 
average man of five feet ten.' 

Four things seem to happen at groat 
heights. 

The quantity of red corpuscles in the blood 
is gradually increased, giving each pint of blood 
a greater power of carrying oxygen, and the 
whole body a greater storage capacity. 

Each breath taken is deeper, and the breath¬ 
ing is more rapid. 

The increased depth of breathing alters in 
time the build of the chest, which is maintained 
in a continuous state of expansion. 

A subtle change takes place in the chemistry 
of the blood, the pigment gaining a greater 
power of affinity with such oxygen as is avail¬ 
able in the rarefied air. 

In these ways the human body changes in 
order to render itself fit and able to live in the 
new and difficult conditions, arid we have 
what may accurately be described as an example 
of evolution happening before our eyes. 

Nature has, in fact, done her best to 
endow the man living on high mountains 
with as much ' energy as his brothers 
lower down on the Earth’s surface. 


THE MISSIONARY DOCTOR 
And the Negro Philosopher 

Evidence Js continually coming to 
Land to prove that if the white man 
is honoured among the coloured races 
he' owes it very largely to the beneficent 
work of the medical missionary. 

How necessary this work continues to 
be is shown by the daily case-book of 
Dr. E. W. FitzPatrick, an Australian, 
who has lately gone to Africa to engage 
in it. Take this example. A little 
Negro boy had his head badly scalded. 
His parents treated the injury with a 
thick covering of manure^ over which 
they placed a larger layer of mud I 
The boy’s head was in a terrible con¬ 
dition when the doctor saw it. 

Dr. FitzPatrick, who is a constant 
reader of the C.N., tells us that one of 
the finest sermons ho ever heard was 
delivered at the Mission Station by a full- 
blooded Negro who spoke in excellent 
English. He had won the university 
degrees of Doctor of Divinity' and Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

AUSTRALIA’S BOAST 
Its Unique Position in the 
Dominions 

“ There is no country on the face of 
the Earth that loves the Empire more 
than Australia. Ninety-five per cent of 
her people are British, a distinction no 
other country can claim.” 

So said IMr. Gibson, Australia’s Post¬ 
master-General, addressing in London 
a hundred Boy Scouts from Australia 
who have come to take part in the 
Empire Jamboree at Wembley'. 

In Canada and South Africa, great 
and loyal members of the British Com¬ 
monwealth, the populations are more 
mixed. , Canada has her French, and 
South Africa her Dutch, to say nothing 
of her blacks ; and everywhere else the 
natives alone make more than five per 
cent of the people. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME ^ 

/lAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT BELT 
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worst forest fire fcr 25years ^ 
has ^asj^eJ the beaver centra ofJ? 
norftiern Alberta. 100 miles of timber 
east and west of Me Murray having !; 

t een destroyed. Beaver trapping HriO !: 
■e sioppeo for five years 

northern Im 


200-MILE GAS PIPE ^ 

, A sl.jeJ p/pfi mw 200 miles lonq IS b -- 
ii; be laid to carm flatural gas mm the Texas-:: 
i iouisiana fiels near Shreveport b Bdaumont;- 


Equator—the middle •: 
line round the globe-: 



Southern limit ^ 


The World’s Hoi and Cold Areas 

■ The area within, the LMack wavy line is 
known as tlie Hot Belt, and has a tem¬ 
perature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or 
over. . The world’s coldest districts are 
marked with diagonal lines, and the hottest 
districts with perpendicular lines. 


a f-V-FlOATIHG ISLANDS OFF BORNEO. 

explorer recently encountered several 
J^fbah’ng islands in befeWaaflissage. one being 
Seven acres in extent and ccrered witn palm trees. • 
SmM islands formed in Eastern rivers irs said ilot ■: 
' ' '' '"'^ii'^infrequently to be carried out to i-ei 
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GIGANTIC LAND TORTOISE 
. firimh in Abyssinia found a land 
brfoise so Woe that his four men not carry 
H. It had b belymed on its back while assistance 
:• was obtained to take it to 


LOCUST PUGUE INCREASING 
:::The loci^t pUgue is growing worse in Souths 
Africa, Huge fresh swarms from the iCalahan 
:::Desert nave invaded IheOrange State,while :v 
iitrains going to Rhodesia have been stopped by 
: : masses or insects on IS track 



THE WAR AGAINST PRICKLY PEAR >. 

The area infested with prickly pear in New .A-ixi.-jvTAS^ 

South Wales has i.ncreased from ^000,000 to ^ : 

.7,!^000 acres in 12 years, but the GwernmenT i ; : : : 

is hopvig eventually to exterminate the pest gy iixi-i-iiiiiiiiiiixijii:::; 
meaiK or the cactus bugs and cochineal insects ^:-:-:.::::::::::::::::::::;::; 
now being import ed 


EV,EREST 
Paying the Price 
TWO MORE COMRADES LEAVE 
THIS WORLD 

Courage is paying the price of 
knowledge. Mr. George Leigh Mallory 
and Mr, A. C. Irvine, two of the fine 
little band of comrades climbing up 
Everest, have, been killed 

It w-as Mr. Mallory who sent to the 
Times the glowdng. story of which we 
give a summary on page 7. He it was 
who discovered .the approaches to the 
mountain, w'hen he went out with the 
1921 expedition ; he it was wdio narrowly 
saved the 1922 party from disaster at 
the time that seven porters w-ere swept 
aw-ay by an avalanche. It was largely 
due to Mr. Alallory that none'of the 
European climbers suffered any ha.rm. 

He broke all records by leading a 
party to a height of 26,800 feet without 
any artificial aid from oxygen. 

It is the duty of the Alpine Club to 
climb as near as it can to Heaven, Mr. 
Mallory said, before he went; and it 
w'as the spirit of the life of this Win¬ 
chester boy who w-on fame on the 
mountain heights, 

Mr. Irvine, who was only 22, -vvas 
educated at Birkenhead School and 
Shrewsbury, and was the youngest 
member of the Everest party,- His cheer¬ 
fulness, and modesty were the virtues for 
which he was aUvays popular. When he 
W'as only 16 Irvine rode a motor-cycle 
up to the summit of Carnedd Llew-ellyn 
(3448 feet), and he was well knowm as 
an oarsman at Henley. 

THE TRAFFIC DANGER 

Such is the congestion of traffic in 
central London that a fire-engine was' 
recently held up by it for six minutes 
on Blackfriars Bridge. 


THE BEES THAT WILL 
NOT GO 

A Hampshire Story of Home 
Sweet Home 

HUNDREDWEIGHTS OF HONEY 

When bees have taken a fancy to a 
place as their home they are not easily 
turned away from it. . 

Two proofs of this are reported from 
Micheldever, where the Southern Rail¬ 
way climbs over the Hampshire hills 
from Southampton before hurrying dow n 
to London, 

For thirty years bees have persisted 
in making their home in the tow-er of 
the school clock. Over and over again 
they have been destroyed, their self- 
made hive has been disinfected, and 
the hole in the clock face through which 
they enter has been plugged up with 
cement; but they have returned and 
eaten their way in again. Hundred¬ 
weights of honey.have been found there. 

Now- they have also taken possession 
of a house near the school, by w-orking 
their w-ay through old woodw'ork into 
the wall. Last year the first swarm 
made this place its choice. In the 
autumn they were removed, a bucketful 
of honey was taken from the w-all, and 
the place was defended by cement. 
But this year another sw-arm has 
resumed possession. 

How is the memory of the old home 
transmitted from generation to genera¬ 
tion when the last generation has been 
killed off ? 


Pronunciations 

Andrade . 
Athenaeum . 
Calgary. . 

Encke .... 
Leviticus . . . 

Procyon . 
Swaziland . 


in This Paper 

. Ahn-drah-day 
. . Ath-en-e-um 

. Kal-gah-re 
. . . Eng-ke 

. . Le-vlt-e-kuss 

. . Pro-sa-on 
Swah-'ze-Iand 


HOME OF HIS FATHERS 
Sorrows of a Paramount Chief 
A PLEA FOR ANCIENT 
STRONGHOLDS 

Sobhuza the Second, Paramount Chief 
of the Sw'azi people, in British South 
Africa, is a sad man today. He brought 
an action before the, Swaziland High 
Court to eject a British settler. 

The Chief is distre.ssed because the 
home of his fathers has passed into 
alien hands. The settler, he said, 
occupied land in which were situated 
the Royal Kraal built by the ancient 
kings of Swaziland, the royal graves, 
and the ancient strongholds wdiich were 
the nation’s refuge in time of war. 

He was supported by the aged Queen 
of Swaziland, Labotsibeni, widow of 
King Umbandeni, who urged with much 
eloquence that the British Government 
had recognised the Sw'azi King’s juris¬ 
diction over his land and people. 

But the settler, Mr. hliller, show-ed 
that he had his title from the Swaziland 
Corporation, Limited, which had it 
from the Administrator, of Swaziland, 
who had it from the King of England. 

The Swaziland Corporation proved 
more powerful than Queen Labotsibeni, 
and the title of King George the Fifth 
than the title of Sobhuza the Second, and 
Mr. Miller was confirmed in his holding. 


ONE-MAN CARS 
Driver and Conductor Too 

A successful experiment has been 
made w-ith a one-man tramcar by the 
London United Tramways. 

The one man is both driver and con¬ 
ductor. People pay their fares to him 
as they enter, and they cannot cheat 
him by getting on or off wdiile he is 
driving, for the mechanism is so arranged 
that the car cannot start till the doors 
are closed, and the doors cannot be 
opened till the car stops. 

The driver works the doors from his 
driving box and the steps fold up as 
the doors close. 


THROUGH FIRE TO SAVE 
A TRAIN 

Daring Deed on a London 
Railway 

COURAGE OF A FIREMAN 

The heroism of a railway fireman 
saved a trainload of passengers travel¬ 
ling from High Barnet to Moorgate 
.Street, London, from what might have 
been a terrible disaster, the other day. 

Soon after the train left High Barnet, 
the driver tried to shut off steam, when 
the locomotive back-fired and a great 
sheet of flame enveloped the cab of the 
engine. The fire leaped and roared,, 
and the two men had to retire to the 
tender, clinging perilously to the side 
as they stood on only two inches of 
footing. ■ As the train rushed on tlic 
flames spread towards the carriages. 

Passengers and officials at Totteridge 
saw it tearing through the station at 
50 miles an hour, but they could do 
nothing to render help, and the train, 
drawm by its flaming engine, rushed on, 
apparently to certain destruction. The 
driver was thrown from the tender and 
when picked up was suffering from severe 
injuries to the head. Meanwhile the train 
passed through Woodside Park Station, , 
and then Fireman Bowles heroically 
saved it. 

Pulling his cap tightly over his head 
he clambered back into the cab and, 
fighting his way through the flames 
and the blinding and suffocating smoke, 
stopped the train. 

All the passengers knew was that 
the train had- stopped at an unusual 
place ; they had no idea of the terrible 
peril they had been in. 

Had the train not been stopped it 
must have rushed on to Finchley and 
there run into another train travelling 
slowly in front of it in the direction of 
London. The fireman saved both trains 
by an example of courage and dashing 
heroism worthy to rank with the 
bravest deeds of war. 
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I 

The Editor’s Table 

ra Ml m iii 


Fleetway House, FarringJon Street, London 

cHJiiiiisiiimiiiL 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


FROM MY WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FLEETWAY HOUSE 


Childrens Newspaper 

JULY 5 © © 1924 


Camp 

Ts there any moment in the 
^ year more thrilling than that 
moment when we see the field on 
which we are to camp during one 
crowded week of glorious life ? 
If we are the advance-guard, it 
is better still. We are in at the 
beginning, and we shall see the 
home of the little nation arise. 

There are many kinds of camp, 
but the camp feeling is always 
the same. It may be a School 
Camp, or a Brigade Camp, or a 
Scout’s Camp, or a more general 
camp in which new friendships 
are made ; they have their differ¬ 
ences, and every camper rightly 
thinks his own is the best. Yet 
soniething is shared by all of 
them. They have known the 
happy days in which, by the sea 
or the river, or on the moors, a 
few friends really show how 
people can live together “ in 
simpleness and gentleness and 
honour and clean mirth.” 

The rains will not last for ever ; 
and when August draws near we 
shall look forward to sunny days 
and stany_ nights ; and if it does 
rain there,is always a sing-song to 
be planned, or a yarn to be spun. 
But whether in the rain or in the 
sun, there is no place like Camp. 

. And why? Here is the secret, 
and it is a secret worth knowing 
by those who do not go to camp. 
It is a secret to be learned by 
all men. Camp is a society in 
which each member is glad to 
give his service to the whole 
company. _ No campers ever 
think of shirking their part. They 
belong to a fine society, and-'they 
are proud to scrape potatoes, or 
to wash up, for such a body of 
friends. Campers know what 
Henry the Fifth meant when he 
said in Shakespeare’s play : 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
And when we are living like 
brothers, serving the whole com¬ 
pany, it is surprising how glorious 
and jolly life becomes. 

Outside are—envy, hatred, sus¬ 
picion, distrust, laziness ! Inside 
are—love, joy, peace, and all the 
good gifts of God. That is why 
Camp lives in the memory of all 
old campers. It is life as it ought 
to be, and as it is meant to be ; 
and the best hope the camper has 
for all other societies is that they 
may become like Camp. The 
Church Assembly, the House of 
Commons, the Town Council, 
our schools, and offices, and fac¬ 
tories, are to catch the secret of 
camp, and then- 

Ah! And then. It is a little' 
like a dream, but never mind. 
August is coming, and all round 
the coasts of Little Treasure 
Island the “ taut and tapering 
tents ” will be seen, and every¬ 
where there will be these jolh^ 
societies in which the secret is 
known. . They have learned it 
now, and others will learn it soon. 


The Great Game 

|s there anything in the game of war 

and death quite equal to the game 
of peace and life ? We do not think 
anything can beat the excitement of 
two events in the climb up Everest of 
which the Times told us the other day. 

One was the tale of the porter who 
dropped a load of mixed luxuries over 
an ice-cliff 20,000 feet up. 

The other was the tale of the men 
who -surprised a band of exhausted 
heroes by meeting them on the ice 
with hot soup. 

This life of ours—what a game it is 
if only we play it like men. 

© 

The Flying Photpgraph 

A CAMERA has just been invented 
which can take a photograph 
of a golf ball in the air or a projectile 
in the sky. It is so fitted that a film 
inside moves as fast as the thing 
desired to be photographed. 

We shall all soon be able to see how 
we look when we are running after a 
bus or falling down a long flight of 
stairs. Then, at last, we shall under¬ 
stand why people laugh at us in those 
sad predicaments! 

© 

The Way of the World 

Is there not something like a little image 
of the great world in this story from our 
Paris correspondent ? 

JN a Paris theatre an American and 
a Frenchman sat side by side 
watching the play. 

Suddenly the American began to 
whistle. The Frenchman grew furious, 
and turned to the .A.mericah with a 
cutting remark. The American replied 
with a blow, which \yas answered by 
another. The two men were taken to 
■the police-station. 

“ What is this all about ? ” inquired 
the superintendent. 

The Frenchman e.xplained that the 
American had protested against an 
admirable play. It Was not true, said 
the .\nierican; “ I found it excellent.” 
” Then why did you. whistle t ” 
The American smiled, as he answered ; 
“To show my delight.” 

Then the Frenchman learned that 
an American e.xpresses contentment 
by whistling, and the American learned 
that whistling means disapproval in 
France. Agreeing at heart, they had 
fought because they expressed them¬ 
selves differently. 

The two pugilists fell upon each 
other’s neck with many apologies. 

© 

The State and the Mother 

like this little incident in 
Professor Sarolea’s terrible 
book on Soviet Russia. A class of 
schoolchildren was called upon by 
its teacher to deny the existence of 
God. Every child obeyed except one. 
His disobedience meant expulsion 
from the school, and perhaps dreadful 
sufferings in the cruel world outside. 
But he refused to deny the existence 
of God. Why ? Because his mother 
had taught him to pray. 


Curious 

Qn Westminster Bridge is a County 
Council notice limiting the weight 
of vehicles passing over the bridge to 
fifteen tons.- 

Passing over the bridge constantly 
are scores of County Council trams 
weighing about twenty tons. 

© 

The Brazen Optimist 

Here I stand amid the flowers, 
Marking none but sunny hours. 

For me nio cloudy days exist: 

I’m a brazen-faced old optimist. 

From a Brass Sundial 

Tip^Cat 

HE Prime Minister says he is only a 
glorified fisherman. Is he thinking 
of taking his hook ?. 

0 

Hot -WE.ATHER advertisement; "Will 
the gentleman who went out and 
took the air kindly return it.” 

0 

'J'he Corporation of Bath is trying to 
induce the townsfolk to read good 
literature. Urg¬ 
ing them to try 
it in'their Bath. 
0 

Paper hats are 
being worn 
at the sea-side. 
Sand-paper, we 
presume. 

■0 

]\JussoLiNi has 
been telling 
an audience "I 
am only a man 
like yourselves.” Some of them thought 
he flattered himself. 

0 

51XGIXG is found to cure nervousness. 

Especially if you take a course of 
the tonic sol-fa. 

0 

3AILORS rarely take to glasses. They 
are proud to be knowm as men of 
the I sees. 

0 

CORRESPONDENT asks; How long 
. does a worm live ? As far as wc 
know no length is fatal to it. 

' © 

Baa, Baa 

A READER who has been down in 
Dorset wonders how many people 
realise that the little village of Wool 
got its name from the fact that it w'as 
a great centre of the wool trade, and 
that Lyme Regis rvas once England’s 
chief seaport of the woollen industry ? 

From Dorset that great trade 
shifted to Bristol, and from Bristol it 
jumped right away to Yorkshire, 
where it has remained ever since. 

The sheep, it has been said, has 
carried England on its back from 
poverty to wealth. Perhaps it has also 
enabled us to becomq the shepherd of 
backward peoples. 

© 

Summer Da^s for Me 

Summer days for me: 

When every leaf is on its tree, 

When Robin’s not a beggar, 

When Jenny Wren’s a bride, 

And larks hang singing, singing, 
singing, 

Over the v/heatfields wide. 

Christina Rossetti 


London’s Country 

By One Who Loves It 

^UR thousands of visitors who are 
here from overseas are finding 
London marvellously beautiful. 

The grass alone is wonderful, with its 
scents and silky touches. When it is 
uncut it is a shimmering sea ; after the 
mowers have been at work it becomes 
an emerald carpet, friendly to hand and 
foot. A short bus ride from almost 
anywhere in London will bring w-eary 
street dwellers into the green peace of 
the parks,- where they may w-alk for 
miles on lovely grass. 

Now and again they will stop and 
exclaim, “ How lovely ! ” A great 
mass of crimson rhododendrons has 
suddenly come in sight among the 
trees, and beyond it a long bank of 
radiant flowers, shelving like a beach. 

The White Memorial 

Smiling, happy faces are everywhere 
in the parks and heaths and gardens. 
Londoners are finding out again the 
secrets of. the remote stretches of 
Hyde Park. In St. James’s Park they 
are walking round the lake and across 
the bridge, time after time, breathing 
the scents and watching the quiet 
water which adds that extra richness 
to the scene that only lakes among 
shrubs and flowers can give. 

Nearer to the hum and gaiety of the 
town, at the western end of the park, 
people are standing and staring at the 
new wealth which art has added to 
Nature. The great white memorial 
shines out at the end of the Mall 
flanked by its immense flower beds. 
We see it as we walk along, and know 
before we get there that the sea-green 
water is dripping in the fountain pools, 
because the water light shoots up into 
the light of the air and makes a pecu¬ 
liar brightness. 

We know at once there is something 
different in this great memorial. The 
last bronze groups which good. Sir 
Thomas Brock did not live to finish' 
have at last been set on their curved 
rest on the balustrade above the 
fountain pools. The figures recline 
peacefully along the line of the marble, 
strengthening its subtle curve and 
forming a fine contrast to the stqrdy 
upright figures at the outer corners. 

A Gift to the Empire 

We walk away and look back to the 
glimmering whiteness of the memorial, 
made more white by the dark bronzes,, 
and look round this great and lovely 
and historic park, its only blot the 
hideous line of Queen Anne’s Man¬ 
sions, and go on into Hyde Park, and 
are sure that Europe has nothing 
inore lovely to give us. 

All this beauty, let us remember, is 
London’s gift to her children, to the 
Empire. There are no wardens at the 
park gates asking for our money. We 
may spend the whole long day in any 
of the parks, walk in and out anywhere, 
and see the beautiful summer night fold 
down over the dark, glimmering ponds. 
It is at dusk • that growing things 
smell sweetest, and birds sing most 
wonderfully, knowing the night is 
coming and fearful lest it should fall 
on their unfinished hymn of praise. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If doctors cure 
herrings 
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A NEW RACE OF MEN DISCOVERED? 


FOUR MEN IN PERIL 
FOUR MILES HIGH 

AND HOW THREE MEN 
SAVED THEM 

Thrilling Tale of the Climb 
Up Everest 

THE BRITISH SAHIB AND 
HIS WAY 

“We expect no mercy from Everest” wrote 
the man who led this rescue party and sent 
its story to The Times. 

Everest gave him none, for in a day or two 
he was dead, hero bf one more immortal deed 
shining along the road from Earth to Heaven. 

We were reading the other day about 
a rescue in mid-Pacific when a volcano 
flung out its deadly lava and smoke 
upon travellers who had ventured too 
close to its crater. This rveek we are 
thrilled by a story from the region of the 
eternal snows, told in a despatch to 
The Times, about the splendid men who 
are climbing Mount Everest. 

Making a Track 

On May 20 three of the leaders went 
alone to make a track from Camp Three 
to the site of the old Camp Four. The 
storms of the upper mountain had 
completely destroyed all trace of the 
1922 camp. The next day three more 
went with twelve of the native porters 
to make a new camp on the old site. 
One man. Hazard, was left with the 
porters, and the other two returned to 
Camp Three. 

The next problem was the carrying 
of food and stores up to Camp Four, 
moving the whole party there, and 
making it a base for the attempt to 
scale something more of the last Cooo 
feet to the summit of Everest before it 
was too late this season. 

That night the men in Camp Three 
could not sleep for cold. They had 
56-degrees of frost. But the morning 
was clear and their courage boundless, 
and a party with the first lot of loads 
set out for Camp Four. 

The Journey in a Blizzard 

Snow began to fall-, and to fall 
dangerously. The conditions underfoot 
became serious, even to hardened 
climbers. After a short talk the leaders 
decided to turn back to Camp Three. 
They dumped down the loads the 
weary porters had carried and left them 
there. As they turned they saw on the 
slope above, almost lost in the blizzard, 
the figure of Hazard leading his men 
down from Camp Four. 

When the whole party had reached 
the comparative safety of Camp Three 
a terrible piece of news went round. 
The last four of Hazard’s porters, sud¬ 
denly seized by deadly fear, too terrified 
to make the fearful descent in the 
blizzard, had turned back to Camp Four. 

A Night of Misery 

That night was spent in a misery of 
cold and exhaustion and apprehension 
by the expedition leaders. Those four 
men had to be rescued. One of them, 
it was reported, was suffering from 
frost-bite ; he might have to be carried. 
Snow fell all night. It was the darkest 
hour the expedition had suffered. 

A gleam of light, in more ways than 
one, came when one of our men, who 
could not sleep for coughing, saw the 
Moon shining. That meant that the 
real monsoon had not yet come. 

The next morning at eight three 
British officers, Norton, Somervell, and 
Mullory, sick and weary, set out into 
the unimaginable horrors and dangers 
of the rescue. They struggled up the 
slope, cutting their steps, " and drove 
themselves somehow or other,” breathing 
hard and coughing. Four and a half 
hours later they were at the beginning 
of the difficult part where a frightfully 
steep ice slope had to be climbed before 
the dreaded “ chimney ” could be 
reached. Up this narrow gorge in the 


A re there any more distinct races of 
men on the Earth that have not 
yet been discovered by civilised people ? 

We should be hasty if we assumed 
there are no such races. Not many 
years ago the pygmies of Central Africa 
were first found, and now are well known. 
Probably we do not yet know all the 
kinds of people living in New Guinea. 

But it is strange that a quite un¬ 
known tribe, differing widely from the 
rest, should be found on the Panama 
peninsula, within 200 miles of civilisa¬ 
tion. In Darien, the south-eastern part 
of the peninsula, such a tribe is said 
to have been discovered. 

The presence of a tribe of blond Red 
Indians, with flaxen hair and blue eyes. 


ice Hazard and his trvelve men had 
gone three days before. Every ledge 
was snow-blocked. 

To their intense delight, they found 
that Hazard had left the rope hanging 
down the chimney, and they were able 
to haul themselves up, instead of 
climbing it Ry means of shoulders 
and knees, as mountaineers do. 

Our men led the way, sparing tlie 
porters all they could. At one point 
they saw two of the four natives, losing 
their foothold, suddenly go sliding off 
down a slope. Death was at the end of 
it. By some miracle, only fifteen feet 
down, they stopped and looked piteously 
for help. Orders were given them not 
to stir on their lives. In desperation 
these poor men dug their hands in 


has been reported as living in that 
mountainous district. Though so near 
at hand, investigation has not -been 
easy, for the region is difficult for travel, 
and several white adventurers - have 
been killed by hostile Indians. 

At last, however, an American scien¬ 
tific expedition has penetrated into this 
region, and it reports a tribe with 2000 
members of genuine white stock. Two 
of the men belonging to this hitherto 
unknown tribe are said to be coming 
back with the returning party. 

Mr. Marsh, the leader of the expedi¬ 
tion, is said to hold the view that these 
blond Indians are a quite distinct race. 
The full facts will be awaited with very 
keen interest. 


the snow and managed to hold on until 
one of the Sahibs, with ice axe and rope, 
reached them and, taking them bodily 
in his arms, one after another, planted 
them on comparatively safe ground. 

On and on the party went. The last 
light of day lay on the last glacier 
basin they had to cross. The three 
officers were exhausted beyond com¬ 
prehension, and felt more like blubbering 
than cheering when they saw a party 
from Camp Three coming to meet them 
with hot soup in thermos flasks ! 

But they had done what was to them 
an ordinary duty, and what is to us a 
glorious and heroic action. They had 
saved the four men who were serving 
the British Sahibs and who trusted 
them as they would trust God. 


A GOVERNMENT IN A 
BAD TEMPER 

STORM ABOUT A FARM 

British Agent’s Defence of a 
British Woman 

DEADLOCK IN MEXICO 

A very foolish show of temper has 
been made by the Government of a 
big country, which can do it nothing 
but harm, and unfortunately will do 
harm also to a number of British people' 
who have interests there. 

It has all arisen out of Mrs. Evans’s 
farm. Frequently nations have been 
disturbed by a storm in a tea-cup ; 
this time it is a storm over a farm. 

Mrs. Evans, who is American by 
birth, but British by right of her marriage 
to a British subject, has been managing 
the farm of 2700 acres which her 
husband brought into a state of fer¬ 
tility before he was killed in the Great 
War. In the confused state of constant 
Mexican rebellion her covetous neigh¬ 
bours have tried to seize the farm; 
but it has been gallantly defended by 
her and the faithful people she employs. 

Besieging a Legation 

The Mexican Government has never 
given her adequate protection, or 
punished the raiders who have harassed 
her. Further, it has strongly disliked 
the terms in which Mr. Cummins, .the 
British Diplomatic Agent, has reported 
its attitude to the British Government, 
and has asked for his recall. 

But the British Government is satis¬ 
fied that his methods were entirely 
proper, and has refused to recall him. 
Finally the Mexican Government ordered 
his expulsion. 

Mr. Cummins refused to go, and the 
Mexicans • thereupon laid siege to the 
Legation. They could not force an 
ent^ because that is against inter¬ 
national law. They therefore set guards 
all round the building, so that the 
moment Mr. Cummins came outside 
they might seize him and expel him. 

The siege became so ridiculous that 
Mr. Cummins could not even get his 
toothbrush, and at last the only dignified 
thing was to recall him-. The United 
States Government kindly secured his 
safe conduct to the coast. 

A Foolish Exhibition 

Unfortunately, it has been felt neces¬ 
sary also to cancel the mission confided 
to Sir Henry Hohler of going out to 
Mexico to examine all outstanding 
differences between the two countries 
with a view to the official recognition of 
the Mexican Government as the lawful 
spokesman of the Mexican people. As 
every other Great Power, the United 
States among them, has already given 
recognition, this should not have .been 
a difficult task. 

The Mexican Government was told 
that as soon as Sir Henry Hohler arrived 
he would supersede Mr. Cummins, and 
as the mission was to sail this month, 
there was only a week or two to wait. 

Instead, the Mexican Government has 
preferred to give the ■world this foolish 
exhibition, wliich has indefinitely post¬ 
poned the recognition it desired. 


MUSIC BY TELEPHONE 
A German Device 

Practically all Munich listened the 
other night to a performance of one of 
Wagner’s operas. 

This was made possible by the contri¬ 
vance of a German inventor, whose device 
consists of a combination of microphones 
and telephone wires laid round the 
stage of the Opera House and connected 
with the Central Telephone Exchange, 
from which the music was transmitted 
along the regular telephone lines. 

Thus, all the music lover had to do 
was to ring up the exchange and ask to 
be connected with the Opera House. 


STARTING AT THE TOP 



The framework of the house 



The roof and upper storey nearing completion 


The Blackpool Corporation are building houses on an entirely new plan. A framework of 
steel is erected on a bed of concrete, and then slaters, joiners, bricklayers, and plumbers 
all get to work together. As these pictures show, work is started at the top, the roof being 
compieted before the lower storey 
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WILD LIFE GOING 

HOW MAN IS STAMPING 
IT OUT 

Animals Retreating Before the 
Advance of Civilisation 

PITIFUL THING THAT SHOULD 
BE STOPPED 

There was a time when wild animals 
were the biggest things men and women 
had to fear, and im.aginative children 
of today fear them still in their dreams. 

How many of us have not started up 
out of our sleep in an indescribable terror, 
seeing so plainly that lion stalking round 
the corner ! But soon there are going 
to be so few wild animals left that the 
children of the next generation would 
as soon dream of a china jar in a museum 
as of a wild animal. 

This is partly because these creatures 
always retreat before the advance of 
civilisation, and, not living so happily, 
do not breed .so freely when they scent 
afar the unpleasant smell of mankind, 
and it is partl5' because there are quite a 
number of men who are only happy when 
they areddliing something. If they are 
rich they go " big game ” shooting in 
Africa or India ; if not, they shoot the 
birds of England. , 

The Disappearing Gorilla 

We are apt to forget the great beauty 
of.animal forms and the intense scientific, 
interest they have for us. That is why 
an outcry has arisen about the extinction 
of the gorilla, whose home is in Africa. 

There are very few gorillas left in the 
world, and no wonder. In one year 
26 were shot. In five j^ears there will 
hardly be one of these most human of 
animals left, and it is the.white men 
who are chiefly responsible.' 

It is certain that few people have an 
idea of the butchery that goes on in 
remote parts of the world among beau¬ 
tiful and quite harmless creatures. 
Animals like the antelope and bison, 
who fifty years ago used to roam the 
South African veldt in vast lovely herds, 
may now be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

A Bag of Elephants 

A South African paper for 1920 gave 
an admiring account of the doings of a 
man who had one purpose in life, and 
that was to wipe out the race of the 
African elephant. His “ bag ” at the 
time of writing was 340—three hundred 
and forty elephants murdered. Then by 
an incredible stupidity the Government 
told him to go on with his killing. When 
there were about 16 elephants left some¬ 
one found out and stopped it. 

In the summer of the same year one 
of the saddest things in the world hap¬ 
pened in Zululand. It is known now as 
the Great Drive. The farmers knew 
that the parasites of the dreaded tsetse 
fly are carried in the blood of wild 
game. They were fearful for their 
stock and scorned the scientific reme¬ 
dies that were being prepared. In a 
certain district they beat-up every 
white man who could shoot, got num¬ 
bers of natives to help drive, and then 
they set about and killed every wild 
animal they could find. 

Lost in the Great Drive 

Of the last remaining eleven white 
rhinoceroses, two went in the Great 
Drive. The men slaughtered among 
other creatures the waterbuck, buffalo, 
kudo, reed buck, bush buck, dinker, 
and, saddest of all, perhaps, the rare 
blue wildebeest. How much beauty 
and perfectl)' harmless wild life went in 
that dreadful drive one dare not think. 

It is only lately that a whole rare 
race of penguins on a South Pacific 
Island has been saved from total wiping 
out. The New Zealand Government 
had let the island to a company w-ho 
killed and boiled the penguins by the 
score for their oil. Fortunately that has 


UNCOMFORTABLE 

PLEASURE^HOUSES 

Dangerous Seats in 
Theatres 

WHERE THE LAW NEEDS 
CHANGING 

It is very surprising to learn that 
builders of theatres are allowed to build 
under a law nearly fifty years old that 
does not properly protect the public. 

Not long ago we noticed that in the 
upper gallery of one of our biggest 
London theatres the space left between 
the front of one seat and the back of 
the seat before it is only twelve inches ! 

In such a space it is obviously impos¬ 
sible for people to move quickly or 
easily. Indeed, when a person is sitting 
down another cannot pass, and even if 
the first comer stands upright the person 
desiring to pass has the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. If the people are fairly stout, 
to pass is almost impossible. 

Imagine, then, w'hat w'ould happen 
if a panic or a fire took place in this 
theatre, the amphitheatre of w'hich 
holds five hundred people 1 In each 
row there would be a struggle and a 
jam, and possibly a terrible disaster. 

We find, on inquiry, that the twelve- 
inch space is perfectly legal, being the 
minimum allowed by the Metropolis 
Management and Building Acts Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1878, for the protection of 
theatres from fire. 

The C.N. respectfully directs the atten¬ 
tion of our legislators to this condition 
of things, and suggests that eighteen 
inches should be the smallest space 
between the front of one seat and the 
back of another. 


A BOOKMAN’S SON 
The Man Who Never Opened 
a Book 

The second Lord Acton,*who has just 
died, once told a story against himself, 
showing how far he was from being a 
great scholar like his father, and why 
the noble Aldenham library collected by 
his father went first to Lord Morley 
and then to Cambridge Universitj’. 

The library had been bought by Mr. 
Carnegie, the great founder of popular 
free libraries, but he was puzzled to 
know what to do with it. 

" Shortly after my father’s death,” 
said the younger Acton, “ I met Lord 
Morley at the Athenaeum Club, and he 
told me that Carnegie had said to him : 
‘ What am I to do with this white 
elephant of a library which now reverts 
to me, and is useless for provincial 
purposes, being largely in unknown 
tongues ? Do you think the son would 
like to keep it ? ’ . To this Lord Morley 
replied : ‘ The son never opens a book.’ 
Whereupon I\Ir. Carnegie offered the 
library to Lord IMorley himself, and 
the offer w'as accepted.” 


Continued from the previous column 
been stopped. Another unhappy record 
comes in a sporting paper, w'hich re¬ 
counted quite proudly the doings of a 
party in the Hebrides. These men sat 
on a rock and sang songs to attract the 
seals. When they had gathered in a 
body to listen to the concert as seals wall, 
up went the rifles and several of the poor 
seals paid wfith their lives for their love 
of music and their pathetic trust in 
music-makers. They were doing no 
harm, and were quite happy alive. 

This kind of thing is continually going 
on. In England we are among the 
greatest sinners. The C.N. has had much 
to say about it. Betw-cen keepers and 
egg collectors, and men w'ith guns who 
love killing anything, most of the wild 
birds that iiave made our Little Treasure 
Island a rare and lovely place have 
disappeared. 


FIRST SMOKELESS 
CITY 

IS NOTTINGHAM TO 
TAKE THE LEAD ? 

Queen of the Midlands Has 
a Great Ambition 

CARBONISING COAL . 

. Plans are afoot to give Nottingham 
the chance to be the first smokeless city 
in Great Britain. 

We earnestly hope the project will 
succeed, for if it is successful it wall set 
an example wEich will mean much in 
life, health, and comfort to our people. 

'The idea is to' erect a great plant to 
carbonise coal on a site near Nottingham. 
By carbonising is meant the cooking of 
coal in a special oven, called a retort, by 
which the heat drives off from the coal 
the valuable oils and part of the gas, 
leaving a residue of solid matter. 

By doing this, it is claimed that 
Nottingham can be supplied with smoke¬ 
less fuel for her houses and factories, 
while all the valuable by-products of the 
coal wall be preserved and made available 
for a thousand purposes. 

Tlie spirit produced by this process is 
a coal-based petrol, which can be used in 
motor-car and other engines, and it is 
pointed out that by this means we could 
obtain from our coal much or all of the 
mineral oil which w’e now have to import. 

Oil from Coal 

There seems little doubt that we could, 
by suitable devices, make ourselves 
independent of oil imports, and that we 
could obtain from coal both light and 
heavy oil fuels. This, of course, is very 
important, because steamships are in¬ 
creasingly using oil instead of coal, as we 
have so often pointed out in the C.N. 

Another great point alx)ut the 
Nottingham project is that the Low. 
Temperature Carbonisation retorts can 
utilise very small coal, which in the old 
days W'as regarded as poor stuff, but 
which now can be converted into splendid 
fuel. Small coal w'hich has been wasted 
in the pits can become as useful as if 
it were high-grade coal. This ought to 
be of great benefit to both colliery 
proprietors and the hard-w'orking miners, 
to w'hom small coal has been so great a 
loss. Indeed, coal dust left in the pits 
has been a fruitful cause of explosions. 

Saving Money and Labour 

A plant such as they propose to put 
up at Nottingham, with a capacity of a 
thousand tons a day, w'ould yield in a 
year 250,000 tons of smokeless fuel, 
seven million gallons of crude oil. and 
over one million gallons of motor spirit. 
This in addition to lubricating oil and a 
large volume of gas. 

Last, but not least, would be the bless¬ 
ing of freedom from smoke dirt. To a 
town like Nottingham that means an 
enormous saving in a year—a saving not 
only of money, but of exhausting and 
disagreeable labour in cleaning up the 
mess inseparable from the'burning of 
bituminous coal. 

• It is terrible, if one thinks of it, the 
picture of tall factory chimneys, and 
hundreds of thousands of, domestic 
chimneys, belching out smoke all day to 
smother everything with soot. Even 
stones are rotted by the sulphur which 
coal smoke contains. Let us, therefore, 
wish good luck to the Nottingham 
enterprise, and hope that it will prove 
such a great success that tow'ns every- 
w'here w-ill follow its example. 

WHAT HIS WIFE THOUGHT 
A Letter from Lincoln 

■ Somebody looking into the treasures of a 
great library just given to the American 
Nation h.as found this letter from Abraham 
Lincoln, addressed to his Secretary for 'W'ar. 

My Dear Sir, Please have the Adjutant- 

General ascertain w'hether 2nd Lieut.- 

of Co. - infantry is not entitled to 

promotion. His wife thinks he is. Please 
have this looked into. A. Lincoln 


A CHIEF AND HIS 
THRONE 

TOGOLAND IN TROUBLE 

League of Nations to Look Into 
an Interesting Case 

FRANCE AND HER MANDATE 

Away on the West Coast of Africa, 
w'here palm trees w-ave and surf roars 
continually, is the strip of tropical 
country called Togoland. 

There w'as a time when white men 
were greedily grasping all the country 
of the blacks for their own use, but this 
little land held tight to its own king. 

The natives were peaceful people, 
busy growing yams and bananas, and 
tending their coconut palms, from 
W'hich they got their trade as well as 
their food and drink. From earliest 
days, the oil of the nut w'as used as 
far away as Egypt for embalming the 
bodies of the mighty Pharaohs. 

The Mandate System 

Gradually European trading stations 
grew' up, and there came a time, just 
40 years ago, w'hen the native king was 
persuaded to place his little land under 
the rule of Germany. 

But there w'as little love among the 
people for their new masters, and when, 
in 1914, they saw the British troops 
march in from one side and the French 
troops from the other, they were quite 
willing to be handed over to them. 

Then came the question, what was 
to be done with this strip of country, 
about the size of Ireland, and with 
the others which were taken away from 
Germany ? The question was answ'ered 
in a new and very splendid way. 

All countries “inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world ” were considered to be 
a sacred trust of civilisation, and they 
were given into the care of advanced 
nations to be taught and cared for by 
them. As C.N. readers know, this is 
called the Mandate System, using a 
word from Roman law', which describes 
a position of trust for which no pay¬ 
ment is received. 

Helping the Native 

The big countries which take these 
little backw'ard countries into their 
charge, promise that no slave trade shall 
be permitted, that alcohol and drugs 
shall be strictly controlled, that educa¬ 
tion shall be encouraged and that many 
other reforms shall be carried out w'hich 
w'ill increase the well-being and the 
progress of the natives. 

It is an ideal system if only it can be 
carried out, and the hope for that lies 
in the League of Nations. It keeps 
watch continually on this new adven¬ 
ture, reports have to be made to it 
every year, and any State in the League 
has the right to protest if the trust is 
not being faithfully fulfilled. 

Not only that, but the people of these 
mandated territories may also make 
their voices heard, and just now one is 
sounding from far-away Togoland. 

Choosing a New Chief 

The French accepted the charge of 
most of this country, and appointed 
a Commissioner. It seems that he 
chose a new Chief for the stool of the 
chief tow'n—a stool means a throne in 
the native language!—and did not 
do it according to native rules. When 
some natives protested, he banished them 
from the country ! 

Their hope now' lies in Geneva. The 
League Commission which keeps a 
watchful eye over mandates is now 
meeting, and it w'ill listen to the petition 
from Togoland,' w'ill hear what the 
French have te say, and will then put 
the matter right, remembering always 
that the true welfare of the natives is 
the first thing to be considered. 
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A NEW NATION- 

Treaty that will Make the 
Arabs Independent 

MOSUL AND ITS BOUNDARY 

The National Assembly of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, the Arab State set up by Great 
Britain after the war, has ratified the 
treaty which is to make the country 
within four years an independent king¬ 
dom, eligible for membership of the 
League of Nations. 

Britain was offered a mandate from 
the League to govern the country, but 
she preferred to make it an independent 
kingdom if she.could. The work has 
been difficult, because the people were 
unaccustomed to the machinery of self- 
government, but were yet jealous of 
control and guidance. 

The Assembly rejected the treaty with 
us at first, but changed its mind at 
the last moment before the meeting of 
the Council of the League. If it had 
not done so we should have had to. ask 
the League what to do with the State. 

The Mesopotamian National Assem¬ 
bly has asked that some of the provisions 
under the treaty should be modified, 
and we are to consider the matter. The 
people are afraid of the cost of the new 
army and civil service, which the treaty 
requires them to set up to look after 
their interests; and, while they know 
they cannot yet defend themselves 
against their old enemies the Turks, 
they do not like the arrangements made 
to protect them till they are ready. 

Meanwhile, our negotiations with the 
Turks to fix the northern boundary of 
the kingdom have broken down. They 
said they must have all Mosul, the 
northernmost province, and we said it 
must belong to Mesopotamia. If the 
Turks do not change their minds the 
League will have to decide the matter. 

SAYING IT WELL 
The Page Boy’s Business 

Every big London hotel and club 
has a corps of boys in buttons called 
pages whose duty it is, when a caller or 
a message comes, to wander through 
all the public rooms calling out the name, 
a process known in America as “ paging.” 

In a large room full of people talking, 
the name has to be called very clearly 
if its owner is to be sure of recognising it; 
and so the management of the Savoy 
Hotel has decided to engage a professor of 
elocution to teach the boys to pronounce 
distinctly and correctly, as well as loudly. 

It is a good idea, and should be widely 
imitated. But why stop at page boys ? 
Why not porters calling out the names of 
their stations or of the stations for which 
it is necessary to change ? 

Why not, above all, members of Par¬ 
liament ? It amazes every visitor to 
the House of Commons how members—■ 
whose whole desire should be, if not to 
convince their fellow members, at least 
to enable the Press Gallery to report 
their speeches—mumble and smother 
their words. 

Could the Savoy Hotel make room for 
some of them in its elocution classes for 
page boys ? 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


A pearl necklace . . . £ 140,000 

3 engravings after Lavrience £2730 

Elizabethan silver salt cellar £2050 

Mezzotint after Reynolds . £1102 

Mezzotint after Romney . £1102 

1st edition Compleat Angler £925 

An Elizabethan oak table £924 

An Aubusson tapestry panel , £861 
12 Hepplewhite annchairs £546 

Engraving by W. Ward . £510 

2 panels of Brussels tapestry £320 

1 6 th-century silver tankard £270 

6 Queen Anne chairs . . £168 

3 Victoria Crosses ,. . ■. £iW 


LIVING IN A THERMOS 
FLASK 

Keeping the Heat in and 
the Cold Out 
NEW IDEA IN HOUSE BUILDING 

One of the latest ideas in house¬ 
building is to make the home like a 
thermos flask, so that the heat cannot 
escape through the walls and roof in the 
summer, and so that the hot sunshine 
cannot penetrate into the rooms. 

The houses are to be built with double 
walls, floors, ceilings, and roof, the inter¬ 
vening spaces being filled with a special 
material that wilTnot allow the heat to 
pass through it iii either direction. 

This material, consisting of gypsum 
wall plaster mixed with dry chemicals, 
can be carried to the house in bags and 
mixed there. When water is added a 
great change talees place, the action of 
the water on the chemicals releasing the 
same gas as yeast forms in bread. The 
gas expands the mass of plaster, and 
increases it to five times its bulk. It is 
then packed in position in the double 
floors, walls, and ceiling, and in a short 
time sets hard, producing a material 
honeycombed with millionsof fineaircells. 

Two inches of this puffed gypsum 
placed immaliately under the roof will 
save 69 per cent of the heat lost through 
an ordinary ceiling. 

In a test made last winter an insulated 
house used only three tons of coal during 
the winter, while a similar house without 
any insulation used seven. 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
GREATER BRITAIN 
Wembley and the Empire’s 
Minerals 

At Wembley every pavilion makes a 
show of the minerals which each 
Dominion or colony produces. 

Some show coal and iron, on which 
the prosperity of Great Britain de¬ 
pends ; others shorv gold; and some 
show diamonds or rufees. A few ex¬ 
hibit minerals of which not nearly so 
much is heard, but which are almost 
equally indispensable in strengthening 
the foundations of industrial life in 
every country—such minerals, for ex¬ 
ample, as china clay, which makes our 
tea-cups ; or iridium, which lips our 
fountain pens; or manganese, which 
makes steel and iron tough and hard. 

Few would guess the mineral of which 
the British Empire produces more than 
the rest of the world put together. It is 
asbestos, coming mostly from Australia, 
and of which the Empire contributes 96 
per cent of the world’s supply. 

Next to that is cobalt, which Canada 
contributes ; all but five per cent comes 
from British countries. Corundum, the 
quartz-like mineral which is almost as 
hard as diamonds, is another British 
monopoly, and in the world's indus¬ 
trial life it plays a more useful part than 
the diamonds from South Africa, which 
are a more sho^vy kind of wealth. The 
Empire contributes 71 per cent of the 
world’s output of these gems, and 
68 per cent of the w'orld’s gold ore. 

In all the minerals used as alloys to 
harden steel the Empire is very rich. 

29 YEARS OF PEACE 
Fine Record in the Shoe Trade 

Can any trade union match the 
record of the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives, which has just 
celebrated its jubilee ? It has had 
29 years without a national conflict, or 
anything likely to lead to one. 

The operatives and their employers 
have given each other a mutual guar¬ 
antee of ^1000 against a strike or lock 
out. In that, at least, they claim to be 
unique, not only in England but 
throughout the world. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked-on postcards: 
one question on each catd, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is the Meaning of P.G.M. ? 

These letters' stand for Past Grand 
Master, a title of honour among Freemasons. 

What Is the Weight of a Bee ? 

'One hundred bees weigh an ounce, so 
that a swarm weighing five-and-a-half 
pounds w'onld number about 8S00 bees. 
Where does the Word “ its” Occur in 
the English Bible? 

In Leviticus, Chapter 25, verse 5 : “ That 
which groweth of its own accord.” 

What is the Origin of the Name of April 

for the Fourth Month ? 

It is said to be from the Latin word 
aperire, to open, and was given because in 
April the earth opens to produce new fruits. 

On what should Newt Tadpoles be Fed ? 

At first on very small water-insects such 
as water-fleas, Cyclops, and so on ; then, 
as they grow, on the larvae of the gnat and 
similar prey: and at last on small pieces 
of tiny garden worms. 

Was the Excessively Rainy Weather due 
to Wireless ? 

This is often suggested, but without any 
justifiable reason. The fact is, that long 
before wireless was thought of or used, we 
had from time to time years quite as rainy 
and stormy as the p.resent one. 

What is the Madder of Commerce ? 
The root of a perennial shrub known to 
scientists as Rubia tinctomm. It grows 
in the south of Europe, and from the root 
is extracted the colouring matter for dyeing 
Turkey red. The chief supplies come from 
the Levant, Asia Minor, and France. 

What is the Highest Temperature a 
Human Being can Endure? 
According to JDr. Borradaile of Cam¬ 
bridge, human beings have been known to 
bear without injury for several minutes a 
dry temperature of 130 degrees Centigrade, 
equal to 266 degrees Fahrenheit. 

What does the Word “ Engine ” Mean In 
the Bible ? 

This word, which occurs in 2 Chronicles 
26, 15 and Ezekiel 26, 9, is used in the old 
English sense of a tool or implement, and 
means a. military machine, or implement of 
war. such as agiantcatapult or battering ram. 
What is a Citizen and what is a National? 

Citizen is a loose term used variously to 
describe a burgess, a freeman of a city, or a 
native of a particular State. A-national is 
one’s fellow countryman. The word is 
generally used in the plural form as, for 
example, in the phrase." A Consul’s powers 
over his own nationals.” 

Why do People Giggle? 

Giggling is only a form of laughter and 
is usually practised by people who are not 
properly disciplined. Laughter is gener¬ 
ally aroused involuntarily by agreeable 
conceptions or by sensory irritation such as 
tickling. It can, however, to a certain 
extent be suppressed by the will. 

What is the Hat Trick? 

This is a phra,se used in cricket to de¬ 
scribe the taking of three succes.sive wickets 
by three successive balls. It is said to 
have originated in early Victorian days 
when players wore top-hats and a new one 
was given to a bowler who performed the feat 
of bowling out three batsmen in succession. 
How Long would it Take to Count a 
Million ? 

It would depend largely on the counter, 
the speed at which he counted, and how 
little rest he might need. If a man could 
count at the rate of 4 per second or 240 a 
minute, and could go on continuously 
without cessation all the 24 hours of the 
day, ho would take about three days to 
count a million. 

Who was Joseph Haydn ? 

A famous composer, author of the 
oratorio The Creation. He was born in 
1732, the son of a poor Croat wheelwright 
at Rolirau, on the-confines of Austria and 
Hungary. He first obtained full recogni¬ 
tion in England. Ho was the father of 
symphony, and did more than any other 
composer to separate instrumental music 
from vocal as an independent art. 

What is the Origin of St. Swithin’s Day? 

St. Swithin ivas Bishop of Winchester, 
and died in 862, The legend says he asked 
to be buried in the churchjmrd, that the 
sweet rain of heaven might fall on his 
grave ;' but at his canonisation the monks, 
thinking to honour him, proposed to remove 
the body into the church. The day of the 
proposed removal, July 13, it rained all 
day, and the rain continued' for forty days 
and nights, when the monks concluded that 
the removal must not take place. 


TWO COMETS 
COMING 

TRAVELLERS THROUGH 
THE MORNING SKY 

Orbit of a Thousand Million 
Miles 


A FREQUENT VISITOR 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Two comets are now approaching the 
Earth, but 'up to the time of writing 
neither is visible. 

One is known as “ Reid’s Comet 1924 
a.” This was discovered on March 25 
last by Mr. William Reid, of Rondoboscb, 
Cape Town. It was far down in the 
south—appearing only just above the 
level of our horizon—and was of but the 
eighth magnitude, and therefore much 
fainter than the faintest stars visible to 
the naked eye. 

But it has been travelling northward 
since its discovery, and next week will 
cross the celestial equatpr, entering our 
northern hemisphere of constellations. 



Dibit of Encke’s Comet in relation to the 
Earth’s and Jupiter’s orbits 


The comet is now a little to the east 
of Orion and approaching the bright 
star Procyon, wliich it will appear 
to pass, very closely, by the end of 
August. Then, if 'bright , enough, it 
might be found in the early morning 
sky, above the eastern horizon. 

The other comet, though small, is 
famous on account of its interesting his¬ 
tory since its discovery in 1786 by 
Mechain, at Paris. It has been known 
for many years as Encke’s Comet, after 
the astronomer who found out so much, 
about it a century ago. 

At present the comet is rapidly ap¬ 
proaching our world, and will be, like 
Reid’s Comet, in the morning sky the 
latter part of August and througli 
September, but much farther north 
than Reid’s Comet, and in the con¬ 
stellation of Auriga. 

It will travel south-eastwards, through 
Gemini, passing close to the twin stars 
Castor and Pollux. By October 31, 
Encke’s Comet will . have reached 
perihelion, that is, its nearest point to 
the Sun, and then, travelling away 
southward, it will begin again its long 
500-million mile journey out to the 
confines of Jupiter’s orbit. 

A Long Journey 

We shall then not have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing this wonderfill little 
comet for another 3 J years, when it will 
return again after having travelled up¬ 
wards of a thousand million miles along 
the orbit indicated in the diagram. 

Encke’s Comet has, several times in 
the past, been seen with unaided vision. 
Occasionally it reaches fifth magnitude, 
when it may be easily seen, if the sky 
be clear and dark. The comet appears 
generally as a misty,, globular patch 
of light, brighter near the centre, and 
more or less about twice the Moon’s 
apparent width. Sometimes a tail accom¬ 
panies it, but this needs very good 
conditions, and telescopic aid, to sec. 

No comet is so well known to astrono¬ 
mers as Encke’s ; for none has been such 
a frequent visitor to our skies, returning 
thirty times in a century, cadi time with 
increasing speed, and going remarkably 
close to the Sun ; so that one wonders 
how such a fragile body manages to 
survive the terrific forces that operate 
upon it -when in the ■vicinity of the 
Solar furnace. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Saturn is in 
the south-west, Jupiter in the south. Mars is 
in the south-east about midnight. 
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EAGLE FEATHER 

A Tale of White Men ^ ^ Set down by 

Among the Red Men John Halden 


CHAPTER 43 I 

Sam’s Bear | 

A SECOND later there was a loud 
report from Sam’s gun. The 
bear, without a struggle, fell over 
sideways, dead. 

Nancj^drew adeep, sighing breath 
of relief. 

“ We got here just in time, Sam,” 
she said, and ran to where her 
brother was .15'ing. 

At this moment, however, David 
sat up. The shot had awakened him. 
He looked bewildered at the dead 
bear beside him. 

“ Davie ! You’re all right ? ” 
cried Nancy. 

" All right—yes.” answered 
David, wincing at the stiffness in 
his shoulders, ” What’s this bear 
doing here ? ” 

" That’s Sam s bear ! ” Nancy 
was almost hj’Sterical in her relief. 

" He thought that if j'ou had a bear 
he'd liai’e one, too ! Now, Davie, 
you stay here while we bring the . 
others in.” 

The rain had suddenly ceased, 
and the moon was riding high 
among hurrying clouds. Nancy 
found an anxious group gathered at 
the top of the cliff. 

" What did that shot mean ? ” 
they called, as the girl and Sam 
approached them. 

" More bear meat! ” answered 
Nancy, laughing, picking little 
Annabel up again and leading the 
way with her lantern along the 
ledge. 

There was no time for more ques¬ 
tions then, for it was no easy 
matter to carry the unwieldy packs 
along the narrow path with the 
swollen river roaring below. Every 
step was dangerous. Carr3dng Mr. 
Halifax on his stretcher was worst 
of all, but Anderson and Simpson 
managed it, with Nancy going 
slowly and carefully before them 
with her lantern. 

Inside the cave was warm and 
COS}'. Mrs. Halifax immediately 
built up the fire again, refusing 
David’s help, for his wounds were 
by now . so stiff and painful that 
every movement he made was 
torture to him. 

M’et quilts and blankets were soon 
steaming in the heat.' The children’s 
wet clothes were taken off, and 
their sore throats and chests poul¬ 
ticed with hot bear’s fat and herbs, 
and by the time the men had I'e- 
turned with the last of the packs 
they were fast asleep between warm, 
dry blankets. 

“ IVe turned the horses and cat¬ 
tle out to find their own shelter and 
food,” announced Simpson, as he 
entered the cave from this last 
journey. “ I reckon we ought to 
stay here for a few days’ rest. 
Maybe the river will not be long 
before it goes down now that the 
rain has stopped.” 

" I’ll be so thankful if Father can 
har e a few days’ quiet ! ” said Mrs. 
Halifax, glancing to where her 
hu'band was tying. He had been 
in a stupor from cold and wet and 
pain all day, but a bowlful of hot 
bear soup and a change to warm 
blankets had eased him into a 
deep, natural sleep. 

“ Yes, we’ve a number of in¬ 
valids to look after,” said Simpson. 
" What about you, Dave ? Your 
wounds have gone tyo long without 
proper attention.” 

Jake, who had a good knowledge 
of. medicine for a backwoodsman, 
took off the temporary bandages 
that Mrs. Halifax had put on 
David’s shoulders, and directed 
his mother to cut some large 
chunks of fat from the bear’s car¬ 
case. This, when it was stirred over 
the fire, soon threw out a fine, 
savoury smell. 

Mrs. Halifax mixed it with herbs 
from Jake’s special medicine bag, 
and when the whole was so thick 
that the stick with which it was 
stirred would stand upright in the 


mixture, they plastered it on David’s 
lacerated skin. 

Then, when it had been ban¬ 
daged with bits of tow and strips of 
old linen, everyone went to sleep 
for the first good night’s rest that 
they had had for more than two 
weeks. 

CHAPTER 44 

Life in the Cave 

HE sun, the next morning, woke 
the settlers as it shone bril¬ 
liantly through the door of the cave. 
David lay watching it for a while 
in deep contentment. He felt 
weak, and slightly feverish, but his 
wounds did not hurt him so long as 
he lay still. 

“ Morning, Davie ! ” came a 
cheerful voice from near by, and 
the' boy turned his head to see 
Nancy sitting up, her e}'es dancing 
with merriment. 

“ Here’s fun ! ” she said. " Noth¬ 
ing to do for days but live in the 
bear’s den, and eat our late host! 
How are you ? ” 

" Fine,” answered her brother, 
attempting to raise himself. But 
a twinge from his shoulders made 
him give up the effort, and lie back 
again on his herb pillow. 

Nancy watched the attempt, and 
teased .him affectionate!}'. 

" Very fine, I should say ! Still, 
if you will wrestle with a bear-” 

She went to the door of the cave. 

“ There’s not a cloud in the sky, 
and I think the river is going down,” 
she announced. " But for my part 
I’d just as soon stay here all winter. 
Where would you find a better 
home than' this ? ” 

David looked at her anxiously, 
but he saw she was joking. 

“ Tomorrow,” he said, " you and 
I will go and see if we can find a 
place to ford the river.” 

But David was not well enough 
the next day, or the da}' after.. 
He was content to let his wounds 
heal quietly. The other invalids 
also improved wonderfully with 
nursing and quiet, 'and on the 
fourth day, Mr. Halifax declared 
that, except for the fact that he 
could not stand on his broken limb, 
he felt as well as he had ever felt 
. in his life. The children were run¬ 
ning about the cave, their colds 
forgotten. 

'The cave presented a changed 
appearance. Up and down below 
the ceiling hung festoons of smoked 
bear’s meat, for the women had been 
busy saving every scrap of food. 
Two huge bearskin rugs, cleaned and 
roughly cured, lay on the floor. 
Nancy had been out every day with 
the men to look after the cattle 
and horses, and had come in with 
her arms full of flowers, which, 
arranged about the rocky walls, 
made the place, formerly so gloomy, 
a veritable bower. 

" I shall hate to leave it,” said 
the girl, gazing about with a sigh of 
satisfaction, on the morning of the 
fourth day. She had been out at 
dawn to milk the cows and bring 
in her flowers, and now, with the 
breakfast fire lighting up the cave’s 
dimness, and the children tumbling 
on the warm rugs, it seemed realty 
like home; 

" I think we’d better go and see 
about that ford today,” remarked 
her brother. “ We can’t trust this 
weather for ever.” David had been 
tiying out his arms and back, and 
found them nearly as strong as 
before his fight with the bear. " I’m 
afraid the snow may come, and, 
once the winter really sets in,itwil! 
be terrible,” he continued. 

• For answer, Nancy picked up her 
sunbonnet and an axe. The axe 
was for chopping down trees for a 
raft, should that be necessaiy. 
David lifted his rifle, and was not 
surprised to find that it seemed 
much heavier than it had been a 
week before. 

Outside the sun still shone, but 
tlie air had grown noticeably 
cooler. 


" I did not speak of it to the 
others for fear of •disappointment," 
remarked David, as he and his 
sister went along the river’s bank, 
" but if I am not mistaken this is 
the river Daniel Boone spoke about' 
as the last that we should have to 
cross before reaching the plains 
near Boonesborough.” 

“ Then are we almost out of the 
wilderness ? ” asked Nancy eagerly. 

" I think so,” answered David. 
" I have been studying the map, and 
this river seems big enough for the 
one he indicates. Of course, he was 
here in the summer, when it was 
probably so low that he could ford 
it easily. That is probably why he 
did not indicate a way to get 
across." 

" Well, we must find a way 1 ” 
cried Nancy, on fire fo be at 
Boonesborough now the end of 
their journey seemed in sight. 

David had stopped, and was 
looking critically at the river. It 
had broadened out considerably 
here, for the land seemed to be 
much more level. The surface of the 
water was smooth. 

" A crossing might be made here 
on a raft,” said David. “ Suppose 
we get some logs together, and I’ll 
make a trial of it.” 

" You’ll let me go with you, 
won’t you ? ” pleaded Nancy. 
" You’re not too strong yet, you 
know.” 

" No, you’d better stay on 
shore,” replied her brother. “ The 
water looks all right, but if might 
be treacherous under that smooth 
surface. I’d much rather try it 
alone.” 

Nancy did not argue about this, 
but she insisted on chopping down 
the trees for the raft herself, lest 
. the exertion should open her 
brother’s wounds. 

CHAPTER 45 
In the Grip of the Current 
ERTAIN trees that grew on the 
bank yielded bark that came 
off in tough strips for binding to¬ 
gether the logs. A large raft was, of 
course, not needed, only a strong 
one that would not come apart in 
a current. 

When it was finished the two 
dragged it to the water, and David, 
guiding it with a strong sapling as 
a pole, pushed out into the gently 
flowing stream. Nancy watched him 
without great anxiety. 

She saw the raft carried down 
stream as well as across, but this 
was natural, and she kept pace 
with it along the bank. 

“ I wish you had let me go out 
there with you,’’ she called. 

Her brother was by now half¬ 
way across. He raised his head to 
reply, when suddenly Nancy saw a 
change come over his face. Under 
the treacherous smooth surface of 
the water was, as he had feared, 
a swift and powerful current. 
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It caught him now. 

Nancy gave a scream of fear as 
she saw the raft tip suddenly up, 
whirl violently round and ro'jnd, 
so that the sapling was torn from 
David’s hands, and go spinning 
down the middle of the river, with 
David clinging helplessly to it. 

" Davie I ” screamed Nancy. 
“ Take care 1 It’s-” 

She did not finish what she had 
to say. She had a last glimpse of 
David, fighting desperately to keep 
his hold on the raft, and then lost 
sight of him as he spun round a 
bend, in the clutch of the powerful 
current. 

Nancy tore along the bank. She 
lost her moccasins in the river 
mud, and ran on barefooted. 

But when she arrived at the bend 
where David bad disappeared there 
was nothing, nothing but a long 
stretch of river, treacherous and 
smooth as before. 

“ Davie 1 Davie 1 " sobbed Nan¬ 
cy, beside herself with terror for 
her brother. 

Then, as she looked, she saw 
something that made her heart 
stand quite still. 

In the middle of that smooth 
river was a sucking whirlpool, in 
which a sapling pole went round 
and round ! 

Nancy stared for what seemed to 
her hours at the whirling foam of 
water. At last David’s head ap¬ 
peared just belo'W it. He was 
fighting still, but the current was 
terrific in the centre of the stream. 
It carried him down and down. 

Nancy, running along parallel 
with him, racked her brains wildly 
for some way to help him. But 
there was nothing she could do. 
If she swam out to him she would 
only be caught herself. 

" Catch hold of the sapling I ” 
she screamed, but, she could not 
tell if he heard her. 

To her horror, as she ran, she 
saw that the stream was growing 
narrower and more fierce. The 
banks had become steeper and more 
rocky, and, farther dorvn, Nancy 
saw that the river was partially 
dammed by a huge boulder that 
had fallen from a cliff and lay 
about ten feet from the granite 
bank. 

Through this aperture the water 
rushed foaming and yellow. Though 
it was a considerable distance off, 
Nancy could hoar its roar as it 
dashed itself against the rocks. 

" If Davie is caught there he’ll 
certainty be killed I ” she whispered 
to herself. ’ ■ 

Out in the middle of the stream 
David also saw the danger. Nancy 
saw that he was no longer fighting 
to get out of the current. That 
•was now impossible. 

He was fighting now to catch the 
sapling, that- was whirling along 
beside him. Time after time he had 
it almost in his grasp. But each 
time the water dashed it away from 
him. 

At last he caught it fairly. He 
was only a short way above the 
fallen boulder.' He seemed to be 
fighting with the sapling. Then 
Nancy, watching him all the time 
as she ran, realised what he was 
trying to do. 

The aperture between the rocks 
below him was perhaps ten feet 
wide. The pole he now held in his 
hands was about twelve feet long. 
If, as the water rushed him to the 
mouth of the aperture, he could 
catch the pole fairly across the 
current, it might hold, and save 
him from being dashed into the 
rapids on the other side. 

Nancy’s heart gave a great leap 
of hope. Then the current seemed 
to raise David’s big body up as if 
he had been a chip on its surface, 
and hurled liim straight towards 
the foaming torrent between the 
rocks. 

With a terrific effort the boy 
raised the sapling in his two out¬ 
stretched hands, and held it for a 
second the way he wanted it to go. 
This was all Nancy saw. Then 
there was a crashing, cracking 
sound that could be heard even 
above the roar of the water as the 
pole, with David clinging to it for 
his lifei struck the rocks. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

Gaynor’s Tower 

G aynor’s Tower stood in the 
middle of Saltby Marshes. 
Sea birds circled round it; a few 
hundred yards away the sea 
lapped lazily against the dyke. 

The Tower must have been 
quite an imposing structure at 
one time, but years of exposure 
had reduced it to a mass of 
tottering stones, the bottom 
storey of which, strengthened 
with stout oak beam.s, did 
service as a cowshed. 

Yet this pile of stones was the 
cause of much trouble in Saltby 
Parish. 

Centuries ago, so the story 
ran, Gaj'nor’s Tower had been 
given to Farmer Hillyer’s an¬ 
cestors for services rendered to 
the Crown. And for this reason 
they had proudly clung to it 
from generation to generation. 

Now, however, this glorious 
tradition had been set at nought : 
Gaynor’s Tower had passed out 
of their hands. 

For things had gone badly 
with Farmer Hillyer, and he had 
been forced to sell the greater 
part of his lands to his neigh¬ 
bour, Farmer Dyke. But 
Gaynor’s Tower he would never 
agree to part with, though 
Farmer Dyke had had his eye on 
it for many a year, for it made an 
excellent cowshed, and round , it 
stretched the finest piece of 
pasture land in the whole of 
Saltby Marshes.. 

But at last Farmer Dyke’s 
chance came. In going through 
some old papers a grimy title- 
deed was found ; a few visits to a 
lawyer, a few minutes in the 
County Court, and Gaynor’s 
Tower was his. 

Farmer Dyke rubbed his hands 
with glee as he came out of the 
Court. At last he had got the 
better of Farmer Hillyer. He 
chuckled to himself as he hurried 
home through the country lanes. 

That night there was great 
rejoicing on the farm. Farmer 
Dyke called in all the neighbours 
to celebrate his victory, and 
there were speeches and con¬ 
gratulations far into the night. 

A few miles away Farmer 
Hillyer and his family sat down 
to their supper in silence. 

" If only he would have left us 
the Tower ! ” sobbed the mother. 

“ It’ll bring him no good, 
Mother,” said the eldest son. 
“ Hark ! Do ye not hear the 
wind moaning round the chim¬ 
neys ? It seems like as if it were 
angiy wi’ those that meddle wi’ 
the o-ivd Tower.” 

And indeed such a wild night 
had not been known in Saltby 
for many years. The noise of the 
wind and rain even turned the 
sound sleep of Farmer Dyke 
into restless dreams. He woke 
at daybreak, and flung open his 
window to gaze at the scene of 
his triumph. 

But a strange sight met his 
eye. Under the scudding clouds 
lay a vast stretch of tumbling 
water where the marsh had 
been. Gaynor’s Tower had 
vanished. The sea had taken 
back its own. 
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® ® Let Us Qo the Happy Way 



DF MERRYMAN 

^ TOURIST was passing through 
a small village when he saw 
an old countryman laboriously 
sawing up a large pile of wood with 
a very blunt saw. . 

“ Why don’t you sharpen your 
saw ? ” asked the stranger. 

“ No time,” snapped the native. 

“ I’ve got as much work as 1 can do 
to cut up this wood, without stop¬ 
ping to sharpen a saw! ” ’ • 

□ □ 3 

Do You Know Me ? 

X’m a creature most useful, most 
active, best known 
Of any that daily perambulate 
town; 

Take from me'one letter, and yet 
my good name 

In spite of this loss will continue 
the same; 

Take from me two letters, and still 
you will see 

That precisely the same as before I 
shall be; 

Take from me three letters, take 
six, or take more. 

Yet still I continue the same as 

before. Answer next week I 

0 0 ' 0 

A Plain Question 

]\Xr. a. met his friend Mr. B., and 
said : “ Good-morning, B. 

Did you say, or did you not say, 
what I said you said; because C 
s.aid you said you never did say 
W'hat I said you said. Now, if you 
did say that you,did not say what I 
said you said, what did you say ? ” 
3 - 3 3 

Do You Live at Abingdon ? 
j\BiNGDON was formerly spelt 
Abbendune, and is from the 
old English words Aebban dun, 
.'.neaning Ebba’s hill, or fort. 
Aebba is a common Wessex name, 
and no doubt the site of Abingdon 
was once owmed by a chief called 
Aebba. 

' 3 - 3 3 

Result of the Painting Contest 
XnE first prize in the painting 
contest described in the C.N. 
for June 7 has been awarded to 
Simene Avis, Waterloo Farm, East 
Horsley, Surrey, and the five prizes 
of 2s. 6d. to Jack Burton, Lee; 
Muriel Saunders, Llanelly; Enid 
Dutton, St. Helens; C. Headley, 
Normanton; and Louise Harris, 
Woodford, who were next in order 
of merit. 

Here is another painting contest 
open to all readers. The Editor will 
give a first prize of Cl, and five 
other prizes of 23. 6d. each, to the 
readers who paint this weather 
picture for July best. 

The picture must be pasted on a 
postcard, and should be addressed 
to C.N. Painting, Gough House, 
Gough Square, London, E.C.4, and 
be posted so as to arrive by July 14. 
Under the picture wTite In this 
contest I agree to accept the 
Editor’s decision as final,” and 
sign your name and address. 


\Yhat fish beheaded becomes 
’ strong and healthy ? 

V/hale—hale. 

3 . 3 3 

The Two Brothers 

\Ye are two brothers, more 
useful than handsome, and 
our use is very common. We have 
only one foot each, although we 
go on four. 

What are we ? SohiUon next week 
3 3 3 

The Wrong Bed 



“ I had 

Bad dreams right' through the 
night. 

“ Red bedclothes always make me 
dream. 

And nightmares I detest, 

So no more in a poppy bloom 

Do 1 intend to rest! ” 

3 3 . 3 . 

A Puzzle In Rhyme 

\ WORD if you find that will 
silence proclaim,' 

Which spelt backward or forward 
will still be the same; 

And next, you must search for a 
feminine name 

That spelt backward or forward 
will still be the same; 

And then for an act or a writing 
whose name, 

Spelt backward or foiward will 
still be the same: 

A fruit that is rare whose botanical 
name. 

Spelt backward or forward is ever 
the same; 

A note used in music that time 
will proclaim. 

And backward or fonvard alike is 
its name; 

The initials and finals a title will 
frame. 

Which is justly the due of the fair 
married dame. 

And which backv/ard or fonvard 
will still be the same. 

Answer next week 
3 ' 3 3 . 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Riddle in Rhyme. Emperor 
What is it? Patience 
A Hidden Word Puzzle 

Sideboard. Stamp, Iceberg, Domino, 

Eggcup, Button, Oats, Arrow, Rat, 

Daisy. 

Who Was He ? 

The Great Preacher was John Wesley 


Wise Old Weather Saws—July 



A shower of rain in July when the corn is beginning to fill 
Is worth a plough of oxen and all belonging theretill. 


Jacko Catches a Crab 

^iiE Jacko family didn’t have a very warm reception at 
Mohkeyville-on-Sca. They had written for rooms, but 
the landlady didn’t seem at all pleased when they arrived. 

She came out into the road and held up her hands in horror 
J at all the luggage on the cab. 

“ I’d no idea there would be such a large party,” she said, 
sourly'. And I never take children,” she added, looking over 
her spectacles at Jacko. 

Jacko fairly gasped with indignation. And, to make matters 
worse, -Adolphus began to snigger. 

“ Ha, ha! I shan't forget that in a hurry ! ” he said nastily, 
j There would have been a regular to-do if Mr. Jacko hadn’t 
- ordered them both to be quiet. He was very hot and cross, and 
said he would never go away with his family again. 

But, in the meantime, Mrs. Jacko had got the right side of 
the landlady, and they all trooped into the house. 

” I’m sure wc shall all be very comfortable here,” said 
Sirs. Jacko, as they sat down td tea. “ That is to say', if Jacko 
doesn’t get up to any of his tricks.” 

J But Jacko promised to be.as good as gold—he had his plate 
full of shrimps, and would have promised anything. 


4 



Crawling over her foot was a large crab 


6 


7 


After tea, while Mrs. Jacko was getting on with the unpacking, 
Jacko ran out to have a look at the sea. 

He clambered about on the rocks to his lieart’s content, and 
filled his pockets with all sorts of funny things which he found 
on the beach. It was going to be a lovely holiday, lie thought. 

And that night at supper they were all as happy' as could be. 
airs. Jacko declared that the air was doing her good already. 

But suddenly she gave a shriek and clutched the table with 
both hands. . 

Slowly crawling over her foot was a large crab ! 

She was so terrified that she knocked over her chair and sat 
down licavily on the floor. And as she was holding on to the 
table, tlie clotli came off—and all the crockery' went' with a 
crasli on the floor. 

Jacko made off as fast as he could go. He knew who would 
get. the blarnc. And he wasn’t far out. 


The p.iragrapli on the right is a Frencli tr.anslation of tlie paragraph on the left 


^ A Nest of Sparrows in a 
Bedroom 

A Leicester re.iiler tells of an un¬ 
usual e.xperience with a friendly 
sparrow. 

Since last November a sparrow 
has made its home by day and 
g night in the bedroom occiipied 
~ by my sister and my.self. 

During the daytime it is in and 
out of the room continuously. 
At night it always sleep.s behind 
a large picture, perching on the 
cord. It is quite close to the side 
of the bed ; sometimes its head 
— is exposed to view, sometimes 
the tail. 

As may be imagined, it is 
now quite tame. Every morning 
it jumps on to the top of the 
picture and sits looking round 
for a while before going out in 
b search of food. 

Some days ago the little bird 
started to build her nest in the 
room, and every evening for a 
week she tried to entice her mate 
to share the same quarters. ' At 
last, much to our surprise, on 
retiring for the night we found 
12 we had two visitors instead 
~ of one. 


Un nid de moineaux dans 
une chambre a coucher 

Une iectrice de Leicester noii.s 
racoiite uiie aventiire peu ordinaire 
avec un moineau faniilier. 

Depuis le mois de novembre 
dernier, un moineau s’est installe, 
jour et nuit, dans la chambre a 
coucher occupee par ma soeur 
et moi. 

Pendant le jour il entre et sort 
de la chambre continuellement. 
La nuit il dort toujours derriere 
un grand -tableau, perche sur la 
corde. Il est tout pres du bord 
du lit; tantotsa tete est visible, 
tantdt sa queue. 

On comprend aisement qu’ a 
present il est tout a fait appri- 
voise. Chaqne matin il saute sur 
le liaut du cadre et reste la 
quelque temps a regarder autour 
de lui avant de partir a la 
recherche de sa nourriture. 

Il y a quelques jours le petit 
oiseau se mit a batir son nid 
dans la chambre, et, chaqne soif, 
pendant une semaine, cette petite 
femelle s’efforga de tenter le 
male de venir occuper le meme 
logis. Enfm, a notre grande 
surprise, an moment de nous 
couclier, nous decouvrime.s que 
nous avions deux, visiteurs au 
lieu d’un. ‘ , 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Anne Has a Fright 

A NNE was terrified of cows. 

Perhaps it was because 
she lived in a big town where 
she seldom saw any animals. 

And that was why she used 
to dread the summer holidays 
when Mummie took her to stay 
on a big farm in the country. 

By the end of the month she 
wouldn’t be nearly so fright¬ 
ened, for she would have 
found out that none of the 
farm' animals wanted to hurt 
her. Indeed, they were far 
'more frightened of her than she 
was of them ! 

But then the holiday would 
come to an end, and Anne 
would go back to the town, and 
next year she would be just as 
frightened all over again. 

Cows had such horrid, sharp¬ 
looking horns, and they looked 
at you in such a terrifying way. 
They were even worse than the 
big geese that waddled after 
you making strange hissing 
sounds. 

■And so, when Mummie asked 
Anne to run across the fields one 
day and post a letter for her, 
she didn’t want to goi She 
was sure there would be a cow 
in one of the meadows. - 
■ There was, too. AATicn Anno 
was halfway across the last 
field, something moved out of 
the shadow of the hedge. It 
was a large cow. 

Anne took to her heels. She 
had nearly reached the stile 
out on to the road, and hadn't 
ver}' far to go ; but she was 
almost too frightened' to Tun. 
She could hear the grass swish¬ 
ing as the cow trotted along 
behind her. 

It came right up to the stile 
as Anne clambered over and 
fell, gasping for breath, into the 
arms of Farmer Jones, who 
owned the farm. 

“ Well, well, tcell I ” he said. 
“ Fancy being afraid of our old 



Daisy ! She’s as tame as tame 
can be, and all she. wants is to 
see if you’ve got an apple for 
her in your pocket. Now, 
just watch ! ” 

He called to Daisy, and she 
put her lovely velvety nose 
over the stile’right into his 
pocket 1 

But there was nothing for her 
that time, and she looked so 
disappointed that Anne quite 
forgot how frightened she had 
been.. And she took Daisy an 
apple every day for the rest of 

her T’isit■ , ■ . . 
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Tlie Cliildren's Newspaper grew out of My Alaga- 
xine tlie monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 
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Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anyw'here inland and abroad 
for lis. a year, Aly Magazine, published on the 
15 th of e.ach month, is posted • anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. ; Canada, 13 s. 6 d- See* below. 


AUSTRALIAN SCOUTS IN LONDON • MEGAPHONE PORTER • BIG BALLOON RACE 



Australian Scouts in London^—A party of Australian Boy Scouts has arrived in London 
on a visit, and here they are seen nnarching from their sleeping quarters. See page 2 


Crossing a River In Morocco—This curious old ferry is In use for crossing the river at 
Azemmour, in Morocco. The French are fast building modern bridges in North Africa 






The Megaphone Man on the Railway—The Southern 
Railway has installed a porter with a megaphone at 
St. Paul’s Station, in London, to enable passengers at 
the far end of the platform to hear the destinations of 
trains as he calls them out. The scheme is very successful 


A Distinguished Visitor to England—Ras Tafari, the Prince 
Regent of Abyssinia (seated) who - is visiting England.* --He 
has already been travelling In France, .and has come to Europe 
to try to obtain a seaport in Somaliland as.an outlet for his 
Inland country. He claims to be descended from King Solomon 


The Big Policeman and the Little Pony—A curious scene 
at the recent Richmond Horse Show, where this police¬ 
man had charge of a tiny Shetland pony foal three weeks 
old, which stood only 24 inches high. The iitlle animal 
attracted much amused attention on the part of visitors 



The Zebra Comes to Town—For the first time for some years a consignment of Qrevy's 
zebras has arrivoj in England, from Abyssinia, and here we see them landing at Liverpool 


The Start of the Great Balloon Race—Here Is the start at Brussels for the Gordon Bennett 
balloon race, which was won for the third year in succession by a Belgian. See page one 


__THE POOR ISLAND THAT BECAME RICH-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY_ 

y tie Cliildren’s Newspaper prinrcil and l uLlisliccl every TlnirsOay by the {roprioters, Th.c Amalpain.'itcd J’rcss (1022), Ltd.. Tlie I’lcetway House, Farringdon Street, J.oudon, E.C. 4. Jf is rejiistered as a newspaper and lor trans- 
^ssion by Canadian post. It can be ordered, (with My Magazine) froui these a^rcDts: Canada luir crial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Aiistralasl.a, Cordon and Gotcli; South Afric.a, Central News Agency; India. A. II. Wheeler and Co. 
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